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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
The recent discussion upon dreams, without in the least 
explaining their phenomena, has afforded some curious 
experiences. A person, evidently of a religious turn of 
mind, complains that in the Liber Somniorum he keeps 
there is no record of anything that is not ‘‘of the earth 
He is evidently disappointed that of ‘‘the things 
and in which he so confidently 
Considering the light and airy 


earthy.” 
and beings unseen,” 
believes, there is no trace. 
texture of which dreams are supposed to be made, this 
seems surprising. It is, however, corroborated by the 
dreams of poets and novelists; we all know of one fragment 
of a poem—perhaps the most harmonious in the language 

that was the offspring of a dream ; but no creation of either 
poet or story-teller has, 1 believe, revisited him in the hours 
of slumber. 
of thought necessarily involved in such 

the popular belief that what we think 
working hours generally forms the subject of our dreams. 
The fact is, however, that at the moment of waking nine- 
tenths of our dreams dissolve and disappear altogether, 
and except the fact that we have been dreaming we can 
It is not generally known 


This seems strange, considering the amount 
creations, and 
upon in our 


remember nothing of them. 
that the one certain method of getting to sleep again is the 
recalling the dream from which we have just awakened, 
and that is almost the only advantage one ever derives 
from dreams. 


Everyone knows the famous dream-story of the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Perceval; but, though perhaps the best 
authenticated of such tales, it an utterly futile 
It is no use for a gentleman in Cornwall to 


seems 
occurrence. 
have prevision of a catastrophe in London unless he can 
stop it. Nowadays, indeed, he could do so by telegraph, 
but unfortunately the invention of the telegraph and 
other improvements in science appear to have diminished 
the supply of dreams. Horace Walpole tells us that Lady 
Albemarle knew directly she saw him that Lord Bury had 
been summoned to town on account of his father’s death. 
‘* How is that,” said he, ‘‘ when it was much more prob- 
able that it should be my brother [who was lying ill at 
Lisbon]*” ‘* No,” said she,‘‘ I knew it was your father. 
He came to take leave of me in a dream last night.” 
Whereupon she instantly swooned. Walpole says, ‘I 
believe this’; but, though he believed very little, that is 
no reason, when he did happen to believe, that he should 
be right. ‘The same thing happened,” we are told, 
‘ before the Duke of Richmond's death, to the same lady, 
and often has happened before the deaths of any of her 
family.” The casual vagueness of the last assertion is almost 
1orous, and very characteristic of dream-testimony. 


‘** The sun’s perpendicular rays illumine the depths of the 
the fishes *°—but we humans are all saying the same 
Pargat -super-Mare, and have no right to reproach 
m eir strong language. <A few days ago we 
e cursing the rain and the damp and the rheumatism. 
ious and deplorable how all kinds of weather 
provoke malediction. The who 

from this vice stop indoors when it is wet, 

it is fine sit in garden-chairs and do nothing. 


only people 


reasons why those who do 


i 
the many 


is one of 
take exercise are so superior to their neighbours. 
They do not lose their tempers (are never “ shirty,” as the 
vulgar term it), or lose the starch of their shirt-collars. 
Your pedestrian, after the first mile or so, grows sulky 
smile, 
run the 
very much resorted to 
reflections are forced upon 
The good people sit in 


malicious 
over. In 


and silent; cyclist wears a 


and thinks of 


ae aside res yrt 


your 
the children he 
-and it is, 


has 
alas! 
where I am now staying these 

the student of human nature. 
their balconies, or in chairs by the sea (like Canute 

they steadily refuse to put their hands in their pockets for 
the German bands, the nigger minstrels, the organ boys, 
and those The Vv 
are as idle as the day is long—and, between ourselves, it 


who make night and day alike hideous. 
very considerable length. They are only active at 
Thanks to the sea air, there is no necessity for 
I think they eat 
enormous cigars, 
babies. The bad 


always doing SOTmC- 


is a 
meals. 
to procure them ar 
most at lunch, after which they 
and then go to sleep like so 
people, on the 
thins 
there 


appetite. 
smoke 


many 


exercise 


contrary, must be 
know when 
is nothing that duty compels us to do. They 


back to the hotel ve ry hot and ve ry dusty, and eall 


and we all what comes of that 


come 
rv soda One doesn’t know what they have 


n at, 


and brandy. 
but they have a general 
of them It is very pleasant to be able to 

e former class are the greater 


appearance of being 
selves, 
the good men 
A few giddy girls do, indeed 
ir rambles, or play lawn-tennis 


yurites with the ladies. 

ompany the others in the 
and other fatiguing games with them in the hotel garden: 
j have a shrewd suspicion that warmth does 
not agree Their delicate 
and keen perception of character induce them to throw in 
their lot with the stay 
to say their years) is 


but the majority 
with their complexions. instinct 
whose intelligence (not 
and their 


-at-homes 


more mature, incomes 


(presumably) less precarious. 
The taste for “ 
is growing. The success of the periodicals that deal in 


odds and ends” and scraps of literature 
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extract and ‘conveyance”—though there is some danger 
now in the latter method—is enormous. Instead of the 
Hundred Best Books, the public now limit their desires to 
the hundredth part of a book, and they are not particular 
about its being one of the best ones. There used to bea 
notion that the better a periodical was made, so far as its 
literary contents were concerned, the larger would be its 
circulation ; that it had only to employ the best writers 
to acquire the greatest amount of readers. As a matter 
of fact, this was never the case. The best writing flies, 
as it has always done, over the heads of the million; 
upon them, it is dis- 
tasteful to them. They understand what it is 
all about. It has. the want of attraction for 
them as a story the scene of which is laid ina foreign 
land. They have no opinion on the subject, if interrogated 
upon it, one way or the other; they are like persons who, 
when we ask the way, reply, ‘‘ Well, Sir, I am a stranger 
here myself.” What they like is literature made easy ; its 
thoughts very much the same as their thoughts, but better 
The editor who caters for them must be himself 
A sub-editor of one 


it is not only thrown away 
don’t 


sume 


expressed. 
one of them, or only a little superior. 
of our periodicals with a gigantic circulation once ventured 
to suggest to his chief that their standard of merit micht 
be raised. ‘‘ It might be very easily,” assented the other 
dryly, ‘‘ and then we should ‘ drop’ fifty thousand a week.” 
And he was quite right. 


What the million like best, next to the Commonplace, is 
the ‘‘ Short and Sweet” ; they do not care for wit, but they 
do appreciate the soul of it brevity. The demand 
their literature makes upon their minds, whether in length 
or depth, the better they like it. They prefer the short 
story to the novel, and the scrap to the short story. It 
is the same with the drama. No less than three of our 
being converted into music- 
halls in conformity with this taste. When the attention 
has been little strained, the 
relaxation in the shape of talk or a drinks - 
be on the listen for ever,”’ says one to the other; but what 
they mean is they cannot be troubled with ideas of even 
they can listen 
much 


less 


metropolitan theatres are 


ever so desire arises for 


‘**One can’t 


the simplest kind beyond a few minutes ; 
and the more inane the better—for a 
longer time. The success of illustretions of a third-rate 
a fourth-rate kind, with letterpress to match, 
arises from the same cause. They make no demand upon 
the intellectual powers. The mental condition of the public 
at large resembles the case of an invalid or a person physi- 
cally weak, who can only walk a very little way, and that 
On the other hand, it is satisfactory to 
Popular litera- 


to songs 


or even 


upon level ground. 
note that they don’t want to go downhill. 
ture, although very dull and insipid, is rarely immoral, 
and the same may be said of the songs of the music-hall. 
The groundwork of the public mind is good: in a genera- 
tion or two the million will recognise gool literature and 
appreciate it; but it is useless to attempt to force the pace. 

Someone has justly but rather unkindly written that 
there is something unpleasant in the gaiety of the old. 
They ought to be content to get their spirits at second- 
hand, and not, as it were, straight from the docks whole- 
As for their thinking of second or even third 
let them ‘ go 
wooing in their boys,” Their 
happiness, as they are careful to inform us young people, 
is now only ‘‘ in the happiness of others.” Let them stick 
to that. When‘ grow old, I hope above all things that I 
may never grow jocose. It is a shocking thing when a 
man who has been serious from his youth up becomes volatile 
‘*to know the laws of gravity, but not 
though judging, 


sale. 
marriages, that is obviously deplorable; 
and not in propria persona. 


in his maturity 
to obey them.” 
perhaps, from his own personal appearance, which was 
not attractive—that there was no such thing as ‘‘a fine 
Would there were no such thing as a funny 
old man! One who can laugh with chronic rheumatism 
would hobnob with the devil. Still, there are excuses to 
be made for old gentlemen who joke with their children. 
‘* All this trouble,” explained a father the other day toa 
police magistrate, ‘‘ was caused by Jack [his son] and me 
becoming overjoyed.” He ought, of course, to have been 
content with Jack’s joy, and not have joined him in it. He 
also joinel with him in several glasses of Scotch whisky, 
which had an elevating, but scarcely an improving, effect 
It ended in his kicking a policeman on the 
well 


fogers used to say 


old man.” 


upon him. 
shins, while Jack punched him in the eye. It is 
when intoxication, as in this case, takes a jovial and harm- 
less turn, but joviality does not sit weil upon the old. 
Even in partaking of the pleasures of his offspring one 
feels, somehow, that this old gentleman placed himself 


in a false position. 


One of the greatest stumbling-blocks to practical pro- 
a high ideal: but this of 
If they did not tell 
themselves, 


sperity is the entertainment of 
itself only affects a very few people. 
more than we know about 
would generally be ignorant of their aspirations. Sut 
where the high ideal is mingled with great expectations in 
the way of profits, failure may be said to be certain. It is 
much easier to bore other people to death than to fill one’s 
pockets ; but the combination of the two attempts is futile. 
How journals of the highest class 

have come to grief through this! 
miss it is a very common experience; but to arrive at 


want to one 


many * organs “sy 


To arrive at success and 
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failure and not to hit it would seem, like shooting at a 
barn-door, to be almost impossible. Yet this is the delightful 
task which the new periodical, the Pagan Review, has pro- 
posed to itself. ‘*‘ We aim,” says its editor, ‘‘ at thorough- 
going unpopularity.” Unless an accident should happen, 
such as shooting at the crow and killing the pigeon, success 
would seem assured to this fortunate gentleman. How 
many, many papers—and persons—have arrived at a 
thoroughgoing popularity, and hit it, too, but unhappily 
killed it! 
high, hit low, he can scarcely fail to attain his object. 
His only difficulty seems to be where to stop, for, as in tho 
case of the economist who brought the provision for his 
horse down to a straw a day, when he has triumphantly 


whereas in this new and original position, hit 


reduced his circulation to one copy he can descend no 
further: he will have no more worlds (of readers) to lose. 
The discussion as to flats and suburban houses is getting 
rather warm. Instead of, as usual, each person advocating 
the claims of his own residence, he attacks them tooth and 
nail. The man in the villa residence says that it is a 
mistake to call it ‘‘cheap and nasty”: itis full of drains, 
but it is not cheap; it is damp and constantly out of 
repair, and for three months of the year its so-called garden 
is a swamp; moreover, one gets heart disease from anxiety 
about catching trains ; as to society, it is ‘‘ suburban society,” 
a term, it seems, which requires no comment; and as to 
amusements, one might just as well be at Bullock Smithy. 
If one goes to the theatre, thanks to the idiotic conventions 
of society, one has to go home first to dress, and when one 
gets there has to come away before the play is over to 
be in time for the last train or *bus. ‘‘Give mea flat” is 
this gentleman’s final aspiration. But the man in the flat 
says, ‘It is horribly dear, ill-ventilated, and with an 
atmosphere you can cut with a knife. You smell your 
dinner from the moment it is put down to the fire, and 
many things. 


” 


meantime smell a good worse 
plenty of 
the 


agreeable, 


in the 
There is 
the parlour what 
but it is not 
unfavourably, your character, your income, and the little 
economies of your wife. When there is no lift you have a 
hundred stairs to ascend and descend, because you have 
left your umbrella behind you. Where there is no porter 
and a ‘‘common stair,” it is used by ‘‘ parties” who do not 
belong to the establishment for all sorts of uncontemplated 
purposes. A lift and a porter are, no doubt, conveniences, 
but add a hundred a year to your rent. ‘Oh, for a lodge 
i * that is, for a suburban villa, 
cries the man in the flat. What is most curious, he never 
proposes to change with the man in the villa, or vice-versi. 


conversation, for hear in 


cook 


because 


you 
the 
they discuss, 


siys to housemaid, 


very 


in some vast wilderness! 


The last and most ambitious proposal is that the suburb 
“the Village” (as its 
altogether, 


should be made independent of 
inhabitants humorously term London) 
become a sort of imperium in imperio, with theatres (and 


and 


perhaps an opera-house), concert-rooms, and polytechnics 
all its own. ‘ Places of business” are to be established 
close to their doors, so that suburban employés should 
not have to travel to their offices. With morning papers 
to deal exclusively with their own affairs, these colonists 
would have an Elysium not inferior to New Tipperary. 

Yet, after all is said—and denounced little it 
comparatively signifies where one lives, if only one has work 
to do ready to one’s hand and likes it! To have this is 
the real secret of content in the world, except for idlers, 
who are contented nowhere. There is nothing more 
fallacious than the reflection involuntarily made by the 
himself in some novel but (to 
him) utterly spot, whether it be a 
manufacturing town, all and 
obscure hamlet with its village green, tenanted by three 
ducks and a donkey. ‘Is it possible that people can pass 
” is what he says to himself, with genuine 
commiseration. They can and they do, though he is un- 
able to discover the sources of their consolation. 


how 


finds 
uninteresting 


traveller who 


smoke noise, or some 


their days here ? 


An American reporter has been interviewing some 
popular French authors to discover what are their habits 
and attitudes while engaged in composition. M. Daudet 
‘smiles maliciously.” M. Zola 
it is to be presumed approv- 

M. de 
it would 


regrets to hear 
‘*repeats in a loud 
ingly ‘tthe last phrase he 


Goncourt ‘ moves his lips as if he were eating” 


(one 
voice” 
has written down.” 
surely be more correct to say his jaws; of a more religious 
writer it would have been appropriate to say, as novelists 
often put it, ‘* his lips move as if in prayer,” whereas the 
expression as it stands seems rather to suggest drinking, 
which is injurious to character. M. 
Jules Lemaitre ‘ strokes his left 
hand.” M. Renan ‘looks on his open palm as if for 
inspiration,” which is rather severe, since there can be 
nothing in it. M. Halévy looks up at the ceiling, and 
M. Bornier scratches his head. All this is most interest- 
ing, and may be said to ‘‘ take the cake” as regards those 
paragraphs called ‘‘ personal.” But it is a pity that these 
novelists’ little ways are not more characteristic. In 
England, no doubt, it would be found that Mr. A looks 
out at the window (for his scenery), that Mr. B looks at 
his looking-glass (for obvious reasons), and that Mr. © 
looks the other way (which accounts for his writings bein; 
so unintelligible). 


the gentleman's 


moustache with his 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE EDITOR. 


There was once a certain author of books for children, and he 
wrote under a pseudonym. The books for children became very 
popular ; they were to be found in every nursery ; they were 
full of the wildest and cleverest nonsense, and they were 
guoted everywhere. 

And there was also an editor. The popular idea of an 
editor is an imperial person, seated on a gilded throne, engaged 
in the refusal of amateur verses, and in the administration of 
sneers, snubs, and cold neglect to the world of writers. There is 
also an idea that when an author calls in the morning, in order 
to talk about himself and his works, an editor will so far deny 
himself the pleasure of social converse as to say, untruthfully, 
that he is out, and unlikely to return. But the editor of whom 
we speak had also other pastimes ; for instance, he sometimes 
edited his paper. On one of these occasions he bethought him 
of the clever, though pseudonymous, author of books for 
children. Possibly there was something in the pseudonym 
which of itself suggested Christmas, and, in consequence, 
Christmas numbers. At any rate, he thought that he should 
like to have something by this author. 


Everybody knew what the author’s real name was. There 
was not in all Fleet Street a deputy-under-office-boy so ignor- 
ant that he did not know that this particular writer was in 
reality a clergyman of Christ Church, Oxford, and that, in 
addition to writing books for children under an assumed 
name, he had also written mathematical works under his own 
name; further, that, although he kept his mathematics out of 
his fairy tales, he was by no means equally successful in keep- 
ing improbability out of his mathematics. Further, if anyone 
was in doubt, he had but to look in the list of pseudo- : 
nyms in “ Hazell’s Annual” ; and there they would find 
both the assumed name and the real name of this 
author given. In short, his pseudonym was not a 
secret at all. 

So the editor wrote him a business letter, addressing 
it to his real name and genuine address. Had the 
author agreed to write, there could have been no diffi- 
culty about terms, and he would have found his work 
printed in a paper that is honoured every week by work 
from the greatest and most popular writers of the 
day. Had he merely refused to write, on some 
ordinary plea, nothing more would have been said ; 
but that was not enough for him. It seemed good to 
him rather to fall a-thinking upon his personal 
dignity—a practice which, it would appear, is habitual 
with him, seeing that he has a printed form with 
which to supply its needs. As there are some curious 
points in this printed form, we give it in full, just 
as it was sent to the editor, but suppressing the name 
of the author— 

Cu. Cu., Oxrorp, 

Mr. €. L. D. is 80 frequently addressed by strangers, 
on the quite unwarranted assumption that he writes 
under an assumed name, and secmingly in ignorance of 
what he believes is usually implied by that practice— 
viz. that such writers desire to avoid all personal 
publicity, and all contact with the outer world 
excepting through their publishers and under their 
assumed names—that he has found it necessary to 
print this, once for all, as an answer to all such 
applications, 

Ile acknowledges no connection whaterer with any 
« pseudonym,” or with any book that is not published. 
under his own name. 

Having, therefore, no claim to retain, or even to 
read, the enclosed, he returns it for the convenience of 
the writer who has thus misaddressed it. 


Ilere are some of the minor points that this letter 
suggests— 

1. Is it not a little sanguine to expect that you 
can get through life without being “addressed by 
strangers” on purely business matters? For instance, docs 
the tax-collector think a personal introduction necessary 
before he writes to you? 

2. If you are ‘addressed by strangers” on a purely busi- 
ness point, should not your reply be upon that point alone? 
If you add a brief essay on the use of the pseudonym, is there 
not always a possibility that the “stranger” may think your 
essay extraneous and yourself impertinent ? 

3. Does this author really desire to avoid all contact with 
the onter world excepting through his publisher? If he wished 
to give a child a present, would he ask Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. to go to the toy-shop for him? 

4. Is it worth while to insist upon the secrecy of a thing 
which is not, and has not been for some years past, a secret at 
all toanyone? Is there not always achance that such conduct 
may be thought vexatious and peevish and childish ? 


But, of course, the chief point is one which should 
console the rejected contributor. The facts given in this 
article really are facts. They show that the editor does not 
merely sit on a gilded throne refusing amateur poetry! he 
has his own seasons of suffering, when he is “ addressed by 
strangers” with such ferocious printed courtesies as we give 
above. 

However, even an editor is not without his consolations. 
When he is depressed and saddened, the delights of literature 
are still possible to him. He may be old—the senility of all 
editors is notorious—but he can still find pleasure in the 
hatter, and it still interests him to hunt out the meaning of 
the “ Jabberwok,” trembling lest his success should mean 
tue direst failure, even as it did for one who hunted 
a snark and ultimately found a boojum. It is his 
delight to turn from the printed form for the further 
annihilation of editors to some charming story—“ Alice 
in Wonderland,” for instance; or in his pleasure with 
the “snark” to forget that he has caught a glimpse of the 
boojum 
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THE LATE MR. R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

A very sad tragedy has occurred on the Alps in the death of 
Mr. Richard Lewis Nettleship, who perished on the morning 
of Thursday, Aug. 25,0n the way to the summit of Mont 
Blane by the usual route of the Dome du Gofiter. As is 
generally known, Mont Blanc, especially by the Dome du 
Gofiter, is easy in fine weather, the only trouble being the 
intense fatigue from walking over huge and interminable snow 
slopes, and, as the traveller goes higher, the rarefied air. The 
danger arises from storms, when the climber is in the 
greatest peril of being lost or perishing by exposure. 
This was poor Mr. Nettleship’s fate. He had _ passed 
the hut of the Grands Mulets—the fantastically shaped 
rocks that from the valley have a certain resemblance 
to pack-mules on a journey—and was proceeding up the 
Déme du Gofiter by the Aiguille, when, on Wednesday 
night he and his two guides, Alfred Comte and Gaspard 
Simon, were overtaken by a blinding snowstorm. Losing 
their way completely, they dug a hole in the snow and passed 
part of the night there, but in the morning Mr. Nettleship 
preferred to go on, rather than meet death by waiting. At 
nine o'clock, however, he collapsed completely, and, after 
shaking hands with his guides, dropped dead in the snow. The 
two men just made their way to the nearest shelter, but they, 
too, nearly succumbed. Mr. Nettleship’s body was afterwards 
found and buried in Chamounix, most of the English visitors 
attending the funeral. 

Mr. Nettleship wasa man of great personal and intellectual 
distinction. At the time of his death he was Junior Dean of 
Balliol, and for years he had been a notable figure in the 
University of Oxford. Scholar of Balliol, Ilertford and 
Ireland scholar, Craven scholar, Gaisford prizeman, Fellow of 
his college—no man crowded more honours into his career. 
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THE LATE MR. R. L. NETTLESHIP. 
Died on the Dome du Goatiter, August 25, 


As a Balliol “don” he was very much more than an average 
success. Ilis sympathetic character and simple and gentle 
manners were linked with a rather hesitant intellectual habit, 
which made him accessible to all kinds of opinion, and gave 
him a singular hold on the undergraduates, No man was more 
loved, and no man had a better title to affection. Mr. Nettle- 
ship was Examiner in the Classical Schools for several years, 
his chief contribution to literature being his edition of the 
philosophical works of his friend the late Mr. 'T. H. Green. 


DISASTROUS COLLIERY EXPLOSION. 

An explosion of coal-gas, on Friday, Aug. 26, in the Park Slip 
Colliery, at Aberkenfig, bet ween ‘Tondu and Cefn, in the Ogmore 
Valley, Glamorganshire, near Bridgend—one of the collieries 
belonging to Colonel North’s Navigation Company—proved 
fatal to over a hundred lives. ‘The number of men and boys 
working there underground at the time, half-past eight in 
the morning, was 148 ; two escaped, having gone down but a 
short distance ; thirty-nine were got out alive on the Saturday 
by the courageous labours of a small party of explorers, led 
by Mr. Jonah Jones, but two of them soon died. 

The Park Slip Colliery had been worked about thirty-five 
years ; it produced house-coal of the Cribbwr Seam quality, 
the same as that of the Morfa Colliery, near Port Talbot. ‘The 
main slant of the shaft is 1150 yards, with a dip of one in 
two; the first working-place at the bottom is, therefore, about 
509 yards aside from the mouth of the pit, and the workings 
extend about 1700 yards. ‘The descent is by cars, on rails, 
lowered with a wire rope. Ventilation is provided by a fan in 
an upeast shaft. The most improved kind of patent locked 
safety-lamps was in use. The unfortunate men were at work 
on the Cribbwr seam of coal in the section No. 4. They had 
descended, for the day shift, at six or seven o'clock in the 
morning. The winding-up of coal began at half-past seven. 

At half-past eight there was a tremendous sound heard 
above, and the ground was shaken, as by an earthquake, eight 
or ten miles around. A dense volume of smoke, followed by 
flame and huge quantities of dust, rose from the pit’s mouth. 
The roofs and windows of the engine-house and the fan-house 
were shattered, and the rafters set on fire. Mr. Davidson, 
manager of this colliery, and Mr. Ward, general manager 
of North's Navigation Collieries, were soon on the spot. 
Telegrams asking help were sent to Maesteg and other places. 


All the colliers assembled, many volunteering to go down, and 
parties descended as soon as they could ; they found the main 
shaft blocked, 300 yards from its mouth, by a heavy fall of 
coal, The return air-shaft was also blocked ; it seemed impos- 
sible to reach the men imprisoned in the workings so far 
beneath. It was thought, if not burnt by the “ fire-damp,” 
they must be suffocated by the * choke-damp.” Jonah Jones, 
Robert Burnell, and Charles Grant, with others, pushed their 
way slowly through the shaft and passages beyond. ‘Their 
efforts were directed by Mr. Robson, Government Inspector of 
Mines, who was below all night. 

On Saturday morning he telegraphed to the Home Office in 
London ; and the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., the new 
Secretary of State, replied that he would himself come down. 
He arrived on Sunday morning from Cardiff, accompanied 
by two other Government inspectors and three or four 
directors of the colliery company. Before that time all the 
men who survived below had been rescued by Jonah Jones and 
his brave comrades. ‘They said they had not felt the want of 
food, and the air was not so bad where they were ; but several 
of them who tried to get away through the drift were quickly 
suffocated. ‘The dead bodies of these men were found, Our 
Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, was there on the Sunday ; we refer 
to his Sketches of the sad scenes. ‘lhe Queen telegraphed to 
Mr. Robson an expression of sympathy. ‘The Lord Mayor of 
London has opened a subscription to relieve widows and 
orphans. 


THE FIRE AT GRINDELWALD. 

The third great disaster which has befallen Switzerland and 
Alpine Savoy this sammer—there was first the terrible steam- 
hoat explosion at the port of Lausanne, and secondly, the 
destruction of St. Gervais by flood, from the fracture of a 
Mont Blane glacier—has been sufficiently narrated. ‘The 
conflagration of Aug. 18 at the well-known village of Grindel- 
wald, in the Bernese Oberland, situated at the feet of the 
Eiger, the Schreckhorn, and the Wetterhorn, is one 
of the saddest of these recent calamities. Many poor 
Swiss families have been rendered destitute; nearly 
a fourth part of the dwellings, mostly wooden cottages, 
were consumed by the flames. The Bar or Bear Hotel, 
belonging to the Brothers Boss, which has afforded 
comfortable accommodation to thousands of visitors, 
was the first building to take fire. Its ruins are shown 
in our Illustration, supplied by a correspondent from 
Ziirich. The Eiger, Schwartzer Adler, Burgener, and 
Glacier Hotels remain. Tourists who spend a little 
of their money at Grindelwald this season will perhap, 
be helping, in some degree, to lessen the local distress 


EMMANUEL HOSPITAL,WESTMINSTER 
The contributor of our “Little Chronicle” this week 
has a word to say on the proposed removal of the old 
buildings in Little James Street, Westminster, called 
“Emmanuel Hospital,” and sometimes “ Lady Dacre’s 
Almshouses.” In the last years of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, under the bequest of Ann, widow of Gregory 
Fiennes, Lord Dacre, on this site of three acres and 
a half, then part of Tuttle, or Tothill, Fields, alms- 
houses were built, with spacious gardens attached to 
them, for twenty old pensioners, ten men and ten 
women ; also schools for ten boys and ten girls, to be 
lodged and boarded, trained and taught, by a proper 
master and mistress, till they were apprenticed to 
trades. In the reign of Queen Anne, the almshouses 
were rebuilt as we see them now; the present chapel 
dates from the period of George II. The school-rooms 
are of modern construction, and the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, in 1873, merged the school endowment, 
with those of St. Margaret’s, Palmer's, and Emery 
Hill's Hospitals, under one governing body of trustees, 
including the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Recorder of 
London, with nine elected inhabitants of Westminster, 
directed to establish two large day-schools in West- 
minster and a boarding-school within twenty miles of 
London. ‘The endowments of Emmanuel Hospital 
chiefly consist of the manorial estate of Brandesburton, 
in Yorkshire. Good Lady Dacre, whose tomb is in 
old Chelsea Church, and a miniature model of it in 
the Hospital chapel, designed the pensioners to be of 
different classes; namely, first, old servants of her 
own household or family; persons born blind or 
cripples; soldiers or sailors, lamed or disabled “in 
the service of their prince”; also, “those brought 
down from riches to poverty without their own fault, 
and any poor, honest, godly people past labour.” 
Each of these was required, and the last-mentioned class 
might reasonably be expected, to take charge of one child 
in the schools, whom he or she was “to bring up in virtue, 
and in good and laudable acts.” 





THE SALT-BOAT ON THE TRAUN. 
The Salzkammergut, in Upper Austria, with the Traun and 
‘Traun See, river and lake, whose waters reach the Danube 
near Linz, is a district presenting much romantic scenery, and 
contributing to the revenues of the empire by its immense beds 
of fine rock-salt. The Traun, formed of three confluent 
mountain streams uniting near Markt Aussee, in Styria, flows 
north-east from Hallstadt, in the Archduchy of Austria, makes 
its lake, the Traun See, reappears as a river at Gmunden, and 
near the village of Roitham exhibits a series of cascades or 
rapids. The descent of this, extending five or six miles, is 
performed by the laden salt-barge in fifteen minutes. It 
is an exciting adventure to be a passenger in this vessel, 
whirling down the gorge. 
SHAN DACOITS IN UPPER BURMAH. 

In the British Indian dominions generally the appellation of 
“dacoits” has been current for a century past, applied to 
bands of robbers and ready manslayers, now quite exter- 
minated in every province of Hindostan and the Punjab, in 
the Mahratta countries, and to the south, but who in past 
times were the scourge of a peaceful native Indian peasantry. 
A similar evil consequence, though less grievous than the 
tyranny of King Theebaw, has in some districts of Upper 
Burmah, since the annexation to the British Empire, occupied 
the vigilance of the military police. Gangs of outlaws, 
ranging from Bhamo, on the Chinese frontier, to the River 
Salween, and on the highlands southward, attack travelling 
merchants on the road, or plunder defenceless villages, and 
hold stockaded forts in the dense forest or upon the pre- 
cipitous mountain sides. Numerous conflicts with these 
desperate brigands have taken place in the last six or 
seven years. Our correspondent, Captain A. E. Congdon, of 
the Royal Munster Fusiliers, now at Dublin, has sent us two 
sketches, one that of the dacoits fighting on a ledge of rocky 
cliff, the other representing some of them as prisoners on the 
march under an escort of armed police. 
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PERSONAL 
Colonel Sir Robert Harley, C.B., K.C.M.G. who died at his 
Loadon residence, Harley Gardens, after a severe illness of 
some weeks 
duration, was 
a victim of 
the climate in 
which many 
years of his 
usefuland dis- 
tinguished 
career, mili- 
tary and civil, 
had been 
passed. Sir 
Robert, who 
was only 
sixty-two, 
entered the 
Army in 1847, 
obtaining a 
commission 
in the 3rd 
West India 
Regiment. In 
1863 he be- 
came major of 
that corps ; 
but on its 
being dis- 
banded seven 
years later he joined the 2nd West India Regiment, which 
he commanded for some time. After performing the duties 
of Governor of British Honduras for about a year, Sir Robert 
returned to England in 1872, and retired from the Army, 
being appointed Administrator of the Gold Coast. During 
the Ashantee invasion in the early part of 1873 Sir Robert 
greatly distinguished himself, holding Elmina, with enor- 
mous odds, against the Ashantee forces, till assistance arrived 
on the Barracouta. Sir Robert Harley was married in 1860 to 
Anna, daughter of Mr. If. Conington, of Ranby Hall, Lincoln- 
hire, a lady who deservedly shared the popularity he earned 
» discharge of his duties. 


LHE LATE COLONEL Sik R. W. HARLEY, C.B., K.C.M.G, 


There is a good deal of speculation as to who will be 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Lord Roberts re- 

signed his position in March, and a good many distin- 
guished names are to the front as possible successors. Among 
them is Sir George White, a soldier who has seen much 
service in India, knows the Indian Army thoronghly, and 
whose only drawback is that his seniority may not be high 
nough for the Indian standard. Other possible nomina- 
ions are those of the Duke of Connaught, General 
jrackenbury, Sir Thomas Biddulph, Sir George Greaves, 
and Sir Evelyn Wood. Sir Evelyn is, of course, a very 
prominent officer, who, however, shares with General 
Brackenbury and others the rather vital disadvantage 
of not having had any recent service in India. General 
Wood has, in point of fact, not been in India since 1859, and 
ince then the whole conditions of the service have been 
altered. General Brackenbury, also, has only enjoyed a year's 
experience of the very special conditions which attach to the 
Indian Army. The Duke of Connaught does not desire the 
position, though his appointment would be a popular one with 


*ue native forces. 


t 
I 


The whole question, indeed, very much turns on the amount 
of influence that the Indian military authorities will have in 
he The last two appointments—those of Sir 
Donald Stewart and of Lord Roberts—were made by the 
; after consultation with the Indian Government. 
practically lay with the Horse Guards, 
the two occasions to which we have referred their 
3 rejected. The men most concerned in the 
as itis at present arranged,are the Prime Minister, the 
» for India, and the Indian Viceroy. and there 

> choice of the last-named official. 


Riddell, 
di at Cannes, the 
Sir Walter was called to the Bar eight-and- 
and held the post of Recorder of Maidstone 
iently he accepted the judgeship of 
North Staffordshire, an appointment 
reside over the metropolitan court 
R years ago Sir Walter severed 

with the Bench, and during his period 

he and Lady Riddell have become extremely 

n Cannes, where the late baronet will be sincerely 
Sir Walter, who succeeded his father at the early 
steen, has no son, and the baronetcy passes to his 
his uncle, is a member of the legal 


the selection. 


were 


tury Sir Walter Buchanan 
was connected with 


Subser 


profession. 

the Rev. Henry Simon removes a Noncon- 
gifts and singular personal charm. 
Mr. Simon was 
born at Stack- 
pool, in Pem- 
brokeshire, in 
1837, and was 
educated for 
the Congrega- 
tional ministry 
at Spring Hill 
College. In 
1366 he became 
pastor of Tol- 
mers Square 
Chapel, Lon- 
don, and five 
years later co- 
pastor with 
Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, at 
Iarecourt 
Chapel, Canon- 
bary. Hence 
he removed, in 
1875, to West- 
minster 
Chapel, in 
order to assist 
the tev. 
Samuel Martin in his declining years. He was here for 
twelve ye taking the whole of the upon Mr. 
Martin’s death. In 1887 he returned to Harecourt, to which 
historic charch—it was founded in the time of the Stuarts— 
he gave a new vitality. Mr. Simon was a close personal 
friend of Dr. George Macdonald, the novelist. 


The death of 
formist divine of great 


. HENRY SIMON, 


autics 


sy the death of Mrs. Carruthers, of Inverness, there has 
one of the last of those intimately connected 
family aud household of Sir Walter Scott. Mrs, 


Carruthers was the youngest daughter of the great novelist’s 
faithful friend and amanuensis, William Laidlaw, of Kaeside. 
Abbotsford, and author of * Lucy's Flittin’.” The deceased 
lady's husband. Mr. Robert Carruthers the younger, was a 
son of the well-known editor and biographer of Pope, who 
was also proprietor and editor of the Jxrerness Courier for 
nearly half a century. ‘There still survives another daughter 
of William Laidlaw, who resides at Inverness, and has in her 
possession the desk in which the “ Waverley ” manuscript was 
found, and which was given to hez father by Sir Walter Scott. 

Miss M. F. Cusack, who initiated the remarkable corre- 
spondence proceeding in the Zimcs on “The Pallium and the 
Archiepiscopal Oath,” was very widely known as “The Nun of 
Kenmare,” and since her secession from the Church of Rome 
she has gained a considerable amount of public attention in 
England and America by means of her literary work and her 
Protestant lectures. She has had a very varied career. 
Descended from an Anglo-Norman family, who obtained 
estates in Ireland, Miss Cusack is the daughter of a medical 
man, whose promised brilliant career was, however, cut short 
by illness and death. She comes of a good old Protestant stock, 
but quite early in life she was led by the late Dr. Pusey, whom 
she met at a friend’s house in London, to enter an Anglican 
sisterhood. She was at this time particularly susceptible 
to such influences, for the hand of death had removed 
the young man to whom she was betrothed, and her 
grief was very great. But neither in the convent at 
Plymouth nor in a similar institution in London did she 
obtain the peace of mind she sought, and so, to use 
her own words, she “ determined to try Rome.” She 
was duly received by a priest, and in time confirmed by 
Cardinal Wiseman. Her novitiate was served in the con- 
vent at Newry, where she became a sister of the Poor Clares, 
one of the oldest orders in the Roman Catholic Church, but 
she subsequently joined the Kenmare foundation. Here she 
worked incessantly, and it was reported that by her efforts 
during the famine year of 1879 she saved many people from 
starving. But, according to her own account, she was much 
misunderstood, and detractors sprang up on every hand. She 
ultimately left Kenmare, and, after a short visit to America, 
endeavoured to establish a convent at Knock ; but after some 
time she was, she says, “driven” from there by persecution, 
and she came to England. Bishop Bagshawe received her 
very kindly, and she did some work under him in Nottingham, 
Thence she proceeded to Rome to obtain permission from the 
Pope to found a new religious order, to be called the Sisters 
of Peace, but shortly after this she left the Roman Church, 
and is now engaged in literary pursuits. She has reached an 
advanced age, and her health at times is not good, but when 
able she delivers vigorous Protestant addresses. 


Miss Edith Emily Read has just beaten the record in Girton 
She is now doing some responsible work on the 
Labour Com- 
mission, 
which comes 
as the climax 
of a_ singu- 
larly success- 
ful career. 
flere isa bare 
record of her 
ac hi eve- 
ments : Gold- 
smiths’ and 
Clothworkers’ 
scholarship, 
from the 
North London 
Collegiate 
School to Gir- 
ton (£50 each 
for three 
years) Wrang- 
ler (IS91); 
first class 
Moral Science 
Tripos (after 
only a year's 
study), 1892; 
Thérése Mon- 
tefiore Memorial Prize of £50 (1892) for most distinguished 
student at Girton ; prizes of £20 each from Goldsmiths’ and 
Clothworkers’ Companies in recognition of her Wranglership. 
Miss Read is, we believe, the only lady who ever took first- 
class honours in two triposes. One of her principal tutors at the 
North London Collegiate School was Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc, 


girls. 


miss Epiru READ. 


The militant school of Protestant Churchmen in London is 
suffering a loss by the removal of Canon C, F. S. Money, Vicar 
of Holy ‘Trinity, Kilburn, whose ill-health has led him to 
accept a country charge in the gift of Lord Abergavenny. 
Like the present Archbishop of York, Mr. Nevile Sherbrooke, 
Mr. Charles Mackeson, and many other well-known clergy, 
Mr. Money was not at first intended for holy orders. Ie served 
for a time in the Colonial Office, but afterwards went up to 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1845. After serving several 
curacies, including that of All Sonls’, Langham Place, Mr. 
Money became Vicar of St. John’s, Deptford, in 1855. It was 
here that he made his name as an able administrator and a good 
preacher. From Deptford, Mr. Money went toSt. Luke’s, Chelten- 
ham, returning, by exchange, to London in 1888, The Bishop of 
Rochester gave him an hon. canonry in 1875, and, two years 
later, made him one of his chaplains, Canon Money has been 
a vigorous ally of Lord Grimthorpe in the work of the 
Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance, an occasional and effective 
speaker on the Church Congress platform, and a familiar 
figure at the table of the Church Missionary Society's 
Committee. 

By the death of Mr. J. W. Glover we lose a distinguished 
engineer. Mr. Glover has assisted in various surveys and con- 
structional works, amongst others of the great roof of the Royal 
Albert Hall. Somewhat later he designed the Kingsland iron 
bridge over the Severn, and has for the past twenty years 
assisted in the construction of the leading waterworks in the 
United Kingdom. 

OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Fradelle and Young, Regent 
street, for the portraits in this issue of Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, 
Bart., and the late Sir R. W. Harley, K.C.M.G.: to Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, for those of Lord Playfair and 
Sir G. Osborne-Morgan, Bart.; to Mr. Bassano, Old Bond 
Street, for those of Lord Battersea and Mr. Woodall, M.P.; 
to Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, for that of the late 
tev. H. Simon; to Mr. Jerrard, Regent Street, for that of 
Lord Ashcombe ; to the London Steroscopic Company for that 
of Miss Read ; to Mr. Mendelssohn, Cathcart Road, S.W., for 
that of Mr. H. Gardner; to Messrs. Byrne, of Richmond, for 
that of Lord Knightley ; to Mr. Lawrence, of Dublin, for that 
of Sir E. H. Carbutt, Bart. ; and to Messrs. Valentine and Sons, 
of Dundee, for that of Mr. E. Robertson, M.P, 
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THE NILE FESTIVAL IN CAIRO. 
BY THE VERY REV. DEAN BUTCHER. 
According to the belief of the Arabs, a miraculous drop falls 
from heaven on the night of June 17 into the Nile, and causes 
it to rise. From July 3 its daily rise is watched with keen 
interest, and in the second week in August the ancient 
ceremony called the Cutting of the Canal (Fum-el-Khalig) 
takes place. The point of the ceremony is the influx of the 
Nile into the bed of the canal, and the exciting moment is 
when the dam is cut away, which allows the water to pour in. 

The spot where the festival is held is full of ancient and 
modern interests. To begin with, the canal, or khalig, which 
now runs through Cairo and once reached the Red Sea is 
identified with the amnis Trajanus, and isa relic of the sway 
of Imperial Rome. Close by are the arches of the massive 
aqueduct which was erected in the reign of Saladin. If we 
turn our heads we can see the large ugly buildings of Kasr-el- 
Ain, now a hospital, once a palace, where the Mamluks met to 
decide when and how they should fight Napoleon. Near at 
hand is the beautifully kept English Cemetery, where so many 
of our brave soldiers who have succumbed to the climate of 
Egypt lie buried. And as we are straining our eyes Nilewards 
to the island of Rhoda—the traditional site of the finding of 
Moses—we are startled out of our old-world memories by the 
shriek and clatter of a train that runs through a gap in the 
twelfth-century masonry on its way to the Baths of Helouan. 
Everywhere in Egypt the most remote associations are brought 
together, but nowhere, perhaps, are more memorials of long- 
sundered centuries crowded into a small space than at the 
mouth of the Cairo khalig. 

The festival occupies parts of two days. This year it began 
on Aug. 7. Preparations have been going on for a long time 
on the scene of the féte. ‘There are the usual rows of scarlet 
flags, the usual tall poles wound round with alternate strips of 
red and white, the usual pots of dwarf palms and orange-trees, 
the usual lines of lamps and lanterns all surrounding the 
pavilion where the Khedive or his representative is to receive 
the guests and to preside over the ceremonial. Early in the 
evening the officials collect to make salaams to the Pasha and 
to witness the fireworks. To those familiar with a Crystal 
Palace display the pyrotechnics of Cairo seem poor ; but the 
familiar devices in diamond lights disappearing in a blaze of 
crackers, the upward flight of Roman candles, and the hissing 
rockets showering coloured stars, are a joy to the Arabs, 

But we must not forget that the Fum-el-Khalig is a water 
pageant, and so a ship is an important feature init. ‘This 
vessel is called the “’Akabeb,” and is a large, clumsy hulk, 
with a sort of platform for passengers on the deck. It repre- 
sents the boat which bore the maiden who was in ancient 
days sacrificed every year to the river deity. ‘Iwo survivals 
commemorating this custom existed until recently. First, a 
doll fashioned of clay was always thrown into the river. 
Secondly, “a pillar of earth diminishing towards the top, in 
the form of a truncated cone,” stood before the dam, and this 
bore the name of the “ Arooseh,” the bride. George Ebers has 
used this incident in his elaborate historical novel, ‘* The Nile- 
Bride.” With the last flight of rockets the evening pageant 
ends, though some zealous keepers of the feast pass their night 
on the banks of the river. 

In the pleasant morning we start for the great ceremony, 
and take our places in the above-mentioned pavilion, which is 
intended for the Khedive’s representative. In every Egyptian 
show these tents c° Dervish banners, with carpets and gold 
chairs, are prominent. Iere we wait, looking down. We see 
below us the khalig, or canal, of drab-coloured mud. It has 
been scraped out, but a dam, or bund, has been left, up to 
which comes the water, which is as drab-coloured as the mud. 
On the brink of this dam is a group of natives with axes 
ready at the given signal to cut away the intervening portion 
of mud and let in the welcome stream. Butan houranda half 
has to be spent before this event, and the time is employed 
differently above and below. On the bank, and in the dry bed 
of the canal all is life and animation. ‘There is a crowd of 
men, their copper-coloured limbs scantily covered with blue 
cloth, scrambling, fighting, and screaming. Some splash in 
the muddy water, others squat in a row clapping their hands 
like babies playing “ patticake,” othe:s wrestle with each other 
and engage in various fashions of athletic horseplay. A few 
take headers into the stream, and all break off from their 
different diversions to shout for “bakshish ” and smoke the 
cigarette-ends thrown from the pavilion. The white-coated 
policemen make raids at intervals, and cane the bare backs of 
their countrymen for no particular reason, and the fortunate 
owners of reed pipes and drums squeak and tattoo sans intcr- 
mission as their contribution to the humours of the festival. 
This has gone on for an hour and a-half, but as we are watching 
it the Khedivial hymn strikes up, a squadron of lancers gallops 
and clashes on the scene. The battery of field artillery fires a 
salute, and the representative of the Khedive appears in the 
person of Abderrahman Pasha Rouchdy, who is acting Pre- 
sident of the Council. Last year, Abbas, now Khedive but 
then Crown Prince. presided. Now he sits on the throne, and 
deputes the task to his Minister. The Pasha is in his gold- 
embroidered coat, and wears his ribbons and stars ; and soon 
the other native officials appear, and Sir Edwin Palmer, 
Financial Adviser, and a group of sheikhs in flowing robes, 
representing the great re’ ig 01s corporations of Islam. ‘There 
is the Sheikh-el-Islam, the Sheikh-el-Bekree, and the Sheikh 
of the El-Azhar—the two first superbly clad, the last wearing 
a white robe almost ostentatiously plain. Yet he is the 
representative of the important University to which the 
Muslims flock from every land, the centre of Moham- 
medan learning and Mohammedan fanaticism. In _ the 
East no great man ever hurries, so these high personages 
take some time to assemb'e and salute each other, to smoke 
cigarettes and drink coffee; and all the while the crowd of 
naked men below grow mo e and mcre excited. They wallow 
in the Nile mud ; they yell for mony; they howl the praises 
of “ Effendina, our Lord the Khedive”™; they deafen the ears 
with shrieks of flate and thump of drum. At last the signal 
is given. A little battery of squibs flashes and crackles. In 
an instant the men with axes set to work; the dam of brown 
mud disappears as if by magic; the water rushes in witha 
flood, and beneath us is a turbid river filled with black heads 
and brown bodies bobbing and splashing with unfeigned and 
boisterous delight in the frantic fight for the small piastres 
that, according to immemorial usage, are showered on them as 
a royal largess on the occasion. 

The event of the day is over—the canal is cut—and now 
the heads of the religion and the officials form a circle, and 
the Sheikh-el-Islam reads a prayer for an abundant Nile, and 
for all blessings, spiritual and temporal, on the land of Egypt. 
He is presented with a pelisse of honour, and retires. ‘The 
Pashas drive off, and the attendants begin immediately to put 
brown holland covers on the velvet chairs, and to cart home 
the lanterns and the tubs of dwarf palms that have adorned 
the pavilion, 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, left Osborne for Balmoral shortly before six o'clock 
on Aug. 28. Embarking at Trinity Pier, East Cowes, on board 
the royal yacht Alberta, her Majesty crossed the Solent in 
stormy weather, arriving at the Royal Clarence Victualling 
Yard, Gosport, at ten minutes to seven. ‘lhe Queen's crossing 
to Portsmouth was marked by a new departure, Since the 
death of the Prince Consort her Majesty has dispensed with 
salutes, except on State occasions or when accompanied 
by distinguished foreign royalties, but the former custom 
has been officially revived and was now observed for the 
first time for many years. The Royal Sovereign, Anson, 
and Howe. battle-ships at Spithead, together 
with the Bellerophon, guard-ship at Cowes. 
and the flag-ship at Portsmouth, each fired 
twenty-one guns. The yards of the vessels 
were also manned by the crews, and those 
craft not possessing masts manned ships. 
Instead, too, of simply hoisting masthead 
colours the vessels were all made festive with 
bunting rainbow-fashion ; and on board each 
ship which was passed by the royal yacht 
within a mile a full guard paraded and the 
band played the National Anthem. 


Her Majesty arrived at Balmoral on the 
afternoon of Aug. 30. The weather was cold 
and wet, and the journey from Ballater to 
Balmoral was done in closed carriages. A 
guard of honour of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, under Captain Paterson, was 
waiting the arrival of the train at Ballater 
Station. The Queen breakfasted at Perth, 
where a stoppage of fifty-four minutes was 
made. While crossing the platform, her 
Majesty conversed for a short time with the 
Marquis of Breadalbane. 


The Queen is to stay at Balmoral, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, until Friday, 
Nov. 18, when the Court will return to 
Windsor Castle for a month before proceeding 
to the Isle of Wight for the usual winter 
sojourn, 

The Prince of Wales. who is at Homburg, 
will (says 7'ruth) be at Newmarket for a few 
days in October, not during the race weeks, 
but for the purpose of shooting with the 
Duke ofCambridge at Six-Mile Bottom. 

The cholera has reached Great Britain, but there is no 
panic and nobody apprehends an epidemic. <A few cases, all 
due to the importation of the disease from Hamburg, have 
been promptly and effectually isolated. ‘The Local Govern- 
ment Board has at last taken decisive action to check the 
immigration of pauper aliens, who may be aptly described 
as the couriers of cholera. Hitherto, these unfortunate 
refugees have been shipped from various Continental 
ports with impunity, and landed on our shores, with- 
out means or friends, and in an _ inexpressibly filthy 
state. By a new regulation of the Local Government 
Board, medical officers are empowered to prohibit the landing 
of any person who cannot give an address, even if the vessel 
in which he arrives is free from disease. As the Polish Jew 
is in the habit of visiting us entirely on speculation, this 
ordinance will have the effect of remitting him to his enter- 
prising shippers at Hamburg. 

The condition in which these miserable refugees usually 
arrive in England is illustrated by the case which was 
summarily dealt with by Dr. 
Collingridge, the Sanitary 
Inspector of the London Cor- 
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In a recent speech Mr. Dillon has made it clear that so far 
the Irish Nationalists are perfectly content with the tactics of 
the Liberal chief. That there is a private understanding 
between the Nationalists and the Prime Minister is beyond 
question. A list of conditions purporting ta be the heads of the 
agreement has been published, but it must be regarded with 
caution. Perhaps the most striking of these suggestions is 
that the imperial veto on the acts of an Irish Parliament 
should be exercised on the advice of the British and not the 
Irish Ministry. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, the new Postmaster-General, has 
refused to reinstate the officials dismissed from the Post 
Office for having endeavoured to use political pressure 





THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 


on candidates during the General Election. The postal 
employés claim that, as they have the franchise, they 
are entitled to organise for the purpose of obtaining 
concessions from Parliament. ‘This is denied by the 
Postmaster-General, who maintains that the servants of 
the State do not stand on the san.e footing with the servants 
of private corporations. ‘The Civil Service may vote, but it 
must not coerce the Legislature. Ina word, the authorities 
will not tolerate trade unionism in the public employ. 
Mr. Arnold Morley has, however, undertaken to consider 
the whole position of Civil servants. 


Considerable discontent has been excited by the new regu- 
lations about postal orders. Hitherto these have been largely 
used as a paper currency, but this, apparently, is to be stopped, 
and a postal order is to be made available only for a direct 
remittance. ‘This means that a man who finds one of these 
orders in his pocket will no longer be able to tender it 
in payment for his dinner or his railway fare. Why a 
distinct convenience to the public should be withdrawn in 





poration. Dr. Collingridge 
found one vessel in the ‘Thames 
in such a state that he ordered 
the clothes, or rather the dirty 
rags, of the immigrants to be 
destroyed. One unfortunate 
was left with no garment but 
a shirt, and had to be clothed 
by the inspector's charity. It 
is absurd that England should 
consent to be the dumping- 
ground for live-stock of this 
description, and the old tra- 
dition that this island of ours 
is the asylum for the destitute 
alien must be considerably 
modified by the elementary 
facts of social economy. 


Contrary to general expec- 
tation, the Newcastle election 
ended in a triumph for Mr. 
John Morley, who was re- 
turned by a majority of 1739. 
Besides Newcastle, the only 
contest in the Ministerial re- 
election was at Derby, whe: 
Sir William Harcourt achieved 
an easy victory over a candi- 
date pour rire. It is a pity 
that these contests imme- 
diately after a General Election 
and a change of Government 
cannot be made impossible, 
for they are absolutely un- 
necessary as tests of popular 
opinion. Moreover, there are 
senseless distinctions in the 
choice of the Ministers who 
are doomed to undergo this 
useless and vexatious ordeal. 


The controversy between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Labou- 
chere enters an_ interesting 
phase in Truth, in which journal are published several 
letters exchanged between the Prime Minister and the 
senior Member for Northampton. Mr. Labouchere adheres 
to his belief that his exclusion from the Government 
was due to the influence of the Court, but there is very 
little doubt that Mr, Gladstone, though he abstains 
from specific citation, regarded the line taken by Mr. 
Labouchere in 7'ruth on the subject of Home Rule as incom- 
patible with service in 2 Home Rule Administration. Mr. 
Labouchere proposed in effect that the Irish question should 
be shelved—an impossible course for a Government depend- 
ent on the Irish vote. By this attitude, and by his notorious 
hostility to Lord Rosebery, Mr. Labouchere made it inevit- 
able that he should be left out of a Ministry in which it 
was presumably his dearest wish to figure. 
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this way is not clear. It may suggest to Mr. Henniker Heaton 
a new clause in his imaginary last will and testament of a 
Postmaster-General who is leaving office. In this amusing 
document Mr. Heaton enumerates the shortcomings of the 
Post Office with a point and vigour which ought to be stimu- 
lating to a new hand like Mr. Arnold Morley. 


By a most disastrous explosion in the Park Slip Colliery, 
near Bridgend, South Wales, a hundred and eleven miners have 
lost their lives. About forty men were rescued with the 
greatest difficulty, but the rest were sealed in a living tomb 
by solid rock. ‘The catastrophe appears to have been in 
no way due to any negligence. It resulted from some 
atmospheric disturbance, probably a legacy of the recent 
shocks of earthquake which were felt in South Wales, 





The enormous loss of life is a grim satire on 4 recent 
official report which represented the employment of the 
miners as comparatively healthy. Mr. Asquith, the Home 
Secretary, at the request of the Queen, set an admirable 
example by personally visiting the scene of the disaster and 
giving all the comfort in his power to the families of the 
dead, 


Thomas Neill, who is charged with what are known as the 
Lambeth murders, has been committed for trial after an 
exhaustive inquiry before a magistrate. One witness who had 
known Neill in Canada alleged that the accused showed him 
poisonous drugs which Neill boasted that he was in the habit 
of administering to women. ‘This, so far, is the most striking 

evidence in the case, though it remains, of 
course, to be tested at the trial. 


Continental politics are quiescent. France 
has sustained a very slight physical dis- 
turbance, by earthquakes, between Lyons and 
Auvergne, the central region, of volcanic 
origin ; floods caused by a rainstorm have 
troubled Paris, but the cholera panic has 
subsided. A gang of burglars, all youthful, 
two girls, has been arrested in the capital 
city. -Quarrels between French and Belgian 
miners on the frontier have led to the expul- 
sion of the Belgians. ‘Two Anarchists, and 
the publisher of a paper in which Ravachol’s 
obscene verses, on his way to the guillotine, 
were printed, have been sentenced toimprison- 
ment. There is news of a French victory in 
Dahomey, on the West Coast of Africa. ‘The 
Marquis de Morés, son of the Duc de Vallom- 
brosa, has been put on his trial for killing 
Captain Mayer, a Jewish officer of the army, 
in one of the duels planned for the per- 
secution of the Jews. He and his seconds 
are acquitted, though the duel was unfairly 
fought, and one of the seconds had said, 
* We must have a good Jewish corpse.” 


The German Imperial Government is 
undertaking an important change in the 
system of military service, reducing the 
term for actual infantry regimental service 
from three to two years, with liability to be 
called up in the third year. The army esti- 
mates will be somewhat increased, and 
opposition in the Reichstag is expected. 
Much alarm is felt in Germany about the 
cholera, but there have been few cases at Berlin. ‘The pre- 
valence of that disease, with increasing mortality, at Hamburg 
and Altona has excited official activity ; Professor Koch has been 
inspecting and reporting. Russian entries are forbidden on 
the frontier of East Prussia, except at two points, where dis- 
infecting apparatus is used. Many German families have gone 
to Switzerland or to England for the autumn. In Austria, 
the fear of cholera is less general, but strict regulations are 
enforced on the Russian frontier. 

Russia, in addition to the cholera, which spreads, 5679 
cases and 2743 deaths being reported in one day, is still 
troubled with local riots of workmen. At a large industrial 
town in the south, named Hughesofka, from its founder, the 
late Mr. John Hughes, of the New Russia Company, there has 
been sharp fighting between the rioters and the Cossack 
troops, with twenty or thirty killed on each side. The mills 
were burnt and all the shops plundered, but no English resi- 
dents were personally injured. 

The Chinese Minister at St. Petersburg has demanded the 
withdrawal of Russian troops 
from the Pamir districts of 
Central Asia claimed by the 
Chinese Empire. ‘This dispute 
may have serious results. 

The recent conflict be- 
tween a small exploring party 
of Russian Cossacks, under 
Colonel Yonoff, and some 
Afghans, near the Yeshil Kul, 
in the Alichur Pamir, is ex- 
plained by the Russian Govern- 
ment with a disclaimer of any 
hostility to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, or to allies of the 
British Indian Empire. 

The Sultan of Morocco has 
defeated the insurgent Angher- 
ites within eight miles of 
Tangier, but that country is 
still in a very disturbed 
condition. 

Negotiations between 
Austria and Italy for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on Italian 
wines are progressing in the 
most amicable spirit, and with 
special tokens of goodwill at 
Vienna, King Humbert has 
unveiled an equestrian statue 
of King Victor Emmanuel at 
Leghorn. 

A Peace Conference of 
international delegates was 
opened at Berne on Aug. 29, 
under the presidence of M. 
Droz, member of the Federal 
Council. It examines schemes 
for the settlement of disputes 
by arbitration, but with an 
express condition that the 
arbitrators are not to use force 
against Governments which 
disobey their judgments. 

The Empire of Japan, 
whose Government is intent on 
reducing or abolishing the special foreign Consular jurisdic- 
tions in civil and criminal cases affecting European residents, 
has got rid of the Portuguese jurisdiction by the refusal of 
Portugal to provide an efficient judge for its court. 

The civil war in the Republic of Venezuela is still raging. 
General Crespo, one of the insurgent commanders, has captured, 
Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, and a towu on the Orinoco, 
Generals Mendoza, Mora, and Urdaneta are contending for 
power in different provinces. 


The New South Wales Parliament Session was opened by 
the Earl of Jersey, the Governor, at Sydney, on Aug. 30. His 
speech announced early Ministerial action to promote the 
Australian intercolonial federation scheme on the basis of the 
Sydney Conference last year, x. 
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THE COLLIERY DISASTER AT ABERKENFIG, SOUTH WALES. 


FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
































THE HOME SECRETARY VISITING THE HOUSE OF HENRY WHITE. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PARK SLIP COLLIERY: BRINGING UP THE LAST MAN ALIVE. 
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T true or not true, your brother is a scoundrel. No 
man—no decent man—tells such things.”’ 
‘* He did not tell me. How dare you suppose it : 
I found the letter in his desk; and she being my friend 
and you being her lover, | never thought there could be any 
harm in my reading her letter to my brother. Give me back 
the letter I was a fool to tell you.’ 

Ida ILelmont held out her hand for the letter. 

‘“‘Not yet,”’ [ said, and I went to the window. The dull 
red of a London sunset burned on the paper, as I read in 
the quaint, dainty handwriting I knew so well and had kissed 
so otten 


‘Dear, IT do—I do love yor: but it’s impossible. I 
must marry Arthur. My honour is engaged. If he would 
ouly set me free—but he never will. He icves me so foolishly. 
But as for me, it is you I love—body, soul, and spirit. There 
is no one in my heart but you. I think of you all day, and 
dream of you all night. And we must part. And that is the 


way of the world. Good-bye !—Yours, yours, yours, E.vire.”’ 


I had seen the handwriting, indeed, often enough. But 
the passion written there was new to me. That [ had not seen. 

I turned from the window wearily. My sitting-room looke:1 
trange to me. There were my books, my reading-lamp, my 
untasted dinner still on the table, as I had left it when I rose 
to dissemble my surprise at Ida Helmont’s visit —Ida Ilelmont, 
who now sat in my easy-chair looking at me quietly. 

** Well—do you give me no thanks? ”’ 

** You put a knife in my heart, and then ask for thanks ?” 

** Pardon me,”’ she said, throwing up herchin. ‘ I have 
done nothing but show you the truth. For that one should 
expect no gratitude—may I ask, out of mere curiosity, what 
you int nd to do?” 

** Your brother will tell you ’’—— 

She rose vce nly, pal to the lips. 

** You will not tell my brother? *’ she began 

“That you have read his private letters’ Certainly not !’ 

She came towards me—her gold hair flaming in the sunsct 
light. 

‘Why are you so angry with me ?’’ she said. ‘‘ Be rcason- 
ible. What else could I do?”’ 

*‘T don’t know.”’ 

‘Would it have been right not to tell you ? 

**T don’t know. IT only know that you 've put the sun out, 
and [ haven’t got used to the dark yet.’’ 

** Believe me,’’ she said, coming still nearer to me, an 
laying her hands in the lightest light touch on my shoulders, 

believe me, she never loved you.”’ 

There was a softness in her tone that irritated and stimnu- 
lated me. I moved gently back, and her hands fell by her 

ides, 

“*T beg your pardon,”’ I said. ‘* Ihave behaved very bad) 
You were quite right to come, and I am not ungrateful. Will 
you post a letter for me? ”’ 

L sat down and wrote 

‘I give you back your freedom. The only gift of mince 
that can please you now.  ArTuur.”’ 

I held the sheet out to Miss Helmont, and, when she had 
glanced at it, I sealed, stamped, and addressed it. 

** (iood-bye,”’ T said then, and gave her the letter. <As the 
door closed behind her I sank into my chair, and IT am not 
ashamed to say that I cried like a child or a fool over my lost 
plaything—the little dark-haired woman who loved somcone 
else with *‘ body, soul, and spirit.”’ 

I did not hear the door open or-any foot on the floor, and 
therefore L started when a voice behind me said 

** Are you so very unhappy? Oh, Arthur, don’t think I am 
not sorry for you!” 

‘*T don’t want anyone to be sorry for me, Miss Helmont,”’ 
I said. 

She was silent a moment. Then, with a quick, sudden, 


gentle movement she leaned down and kissed my forehead 
ind [ heard the door softly close. Then I knew that the 
beautiful Miss Helmont loved me. 

At first that thought only fleeted by—a light cloud against 
a grey sky—but the next day reason woke, and said 
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Yes—of course I mean it. 


‘Was Miss Helmont speaking the truth ? Was it possible 


I determined to see Elvire, to know from her own lips 
whether by happy fortune this blow: came, not from her, but 
from a woman in whom love might have killed honesty. 

[ walked from Hampstead to Gower Street. 
long length, I saw a figure in pink come out of one o 


corner of Store Street. There she met Oscar Helmont. 
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’ ie aD ' 
Don’t touch me, please! You have ruined my life. She durned away 


without a word, went into our room, and shut the door. 


turned and met me face to face, and T saw all T needed to see. 
They loved each other. Ida Helmont had spoken the truth. 
I bowed and passed on. Before six months were gone they 
were married, and before a year was over I had married Ida 
Helmont. 

What did it I don’t know. Whether it was remorse for 
having, even for half a day, dreamed that she could be so base 
as to forge a lie to gain a lover, or whether it was her beauty, 
or the sweet flattery of the preference of a woman who had half 











thoughts turned to her as to their natural home. My heart, 
too, took that road, and before very long I loved her as I had 
never loved Elvire. Let no one doubt that I loved her—as I 
shall never love again, please God ! 

There never was anyone like her. She was brave and 
beautiful, witty and wise, and beyond all measure adorable. 
She was the only woman in the world. There was a frank- 
ness—a largeness of heart—about her that made all other 
women seem small and contemptible. She loved me and I 
worshipped her. I married her, I stayed with her for three 
golden weeks, and then I left her. Why? 

Because she told me the truth. It was one night—late— 
we had sat all the evening in the verandah of our seaside 
lodzing watching the moonlight on the water and listening to 
the soft sound of the sea on the sand. I have never been so 
happy; I never shall be happy now any more, I hope. 

** Heart’s heart,’’ she said, leaning her gold head against 
my shoulder. ‘‘ How much do you love me?’ 

** How much ?”’ 

**Yes—how much? I want to know what place it is I hold 
in your heart. Am I more to you than anyone else? ”’ 

‘* My love!”’ 

** More than yourself? ”’ 
** More than my life!’ 

**T believe you,”’ she said. 
and took my hands in hers. 

** Tt can make no difference. 
can come between us now.”’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ I said. ‘* But, sweet, my wife, what is it? *’ 

For she was deathly pale. 

**T must tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘ I cannot hide anything now 
from you, because I am yours—body, soul, and spirit.”’ 

Where had I heard that phrase? 

The moonlight shone on her gold hair, her warm, soft, gold 
hair, and on her pale face. 

** Arthur,’’ she said, ‘* you remember my coming to you at 
Hampstead with that letter ? ”’ 

** Yes, my sweet, and I remember how you’ 

** Arthur ! ’’—she spoke fast and low—‘ Arthur, that letter 

was a forgery. never wrote it. I’’—— 
She stopped, for I had risen and flung her hands from me, 
stood looking at her. God helpme! I thought it was 
anger at the lie I felt. I know now it was only wounded 
vanity that smarted in me. That J should have been tricked, 
that J should have been deceived, that Z should have been led 
on to make a fool of myself! That J should have married the 
woman who had befooled me! At that moment she was no 
longer the wife I adored—she was only a woman who had 
forged a letter and tricked me into marrying her. 

[ spoke; I denounced her; I said I would never speak t: 
her again. [ felt it was rather creditable in me to be so 
mgry. I said I would have no more to do with a liar and 
forger. 

I don’t know whether I expected her to creep to my knees 
and implore forgiveness. I think I had some vague idea that 
I could by-and-bye consent with dignity to forgive and forgct. 
I did not mean what I said. No, no; I did not mean a word 

fit. While I was saying it I was longing for her to weep 
id fall at my feet, that I might raise her and hold her in my 


Then she drew a long breath, 


Nothing in Heaven or earth 


She 


and 


- 


lis . 
But she did not fall at my feet ; she stood quietly looking at 


said, as I paused for breath, ‘‘ let me 
3 nothing to explain,”’ I said hotly, still with that 
there being something rather noble in my 
feels when one calls oneself a miserable 
a liar and forger, and that is enough for 
You have wrecked my 


sense of 
indignation, as one 
sinner. ‘* You are 

. I will never speak to you again. 

‘Do you mean that?’’’ she said, interrupting me, and 

ning forward to look at me. Tears lay on her cheeks, but 
was not crying now. 

I hesitated. I longed to take her in my arms and say— 
‘*Lay your head here, my darling, and cry here, and know 
how I love you.”’ 

But instead I kept silence. 

** Do you mean it: ’’ she persisted. 

Then she put her hand on myarm. I 
and draw her to me. 

Instead, I shook it off, and said— 

** Mean Yes—of course I mean it. 
please! You have ruined my life.” 

She turned away without a word, went into our room, and 
shut the door. 

I longed to follow her, to tell her that if there was anything 
to forgive I forgave it. 

Instead, I went out on the beach, 
the cliffs. 

The moonlight and the solitude, however, presently 
brought me to a better mind. Whatever she had done had 
been done for love of me—I knew that. I would go home and 
tell her so—tell her that whatever she had done she was my 
dearest life, my heart’s one treasure. True, my ideal of her 
was, what was the whole world 


longed to clasp it 


it ? Don’t touch me, 


and walked away under 


was shattered, but, even as she 
of women compared to her? I hurried back, but in my resent- 

nt and evil temper I had walked far, and the way back was 
I had been parted from her for three hours by the 
where we lodged. 


very long. 
time I open¢ dthe door of the little houss 
The house was dark and very still. I slipped off my shoes and 
rept up the narrow stairs, and opened the door of our room 
very softly. Perhaps she would have cried herself to sleep, and 


I would lean over her and waken her with my kisses and beg 


her to forgive me. Yes, it had come to that now. 


I went into the room—I went towards the bed. She was 
} glance showed 


room, as one 
kuew in 


irching the 


was not in the 
house, as I 


ur in s¢ 


two minutes 


da priceless h town for 


on the dressing-table 


I will spoil it no more.”’ 

She was gone, utterly gone. I rushed to town by the 
earliest morning train, only to find that her people knew 
nothing of her. Advertisement failed. Only a tramp said he 
had met a white lady on the cliff, and a fisherman brought me 
a handkerchief marked with her name that he had found on 
the beach. 

I searched the country far and wide, but I had to go back 
to London at last, and the months went by. I won't say 
much about those months, because even the memory of that 
suffering turns me faint and sick at heart. The police and 
detectives and the Press failed me utterly. Her friends could 
not help me, and were, moreover, wildly indignant with me, 
especially her brother, now living very happily with my first 
love. 

I don’t know how I got through those long weeks and 
months. I tried to write; I tried to read ; I tried to live the life 
of a reasonable human being. But it was impossible. I could 
not endure the companionship of my kind. Day and night I 
almost saw her face—almost heard her voice. I took long 
walks in the country, and her figure was always just round 
the next turn of the road—in the next glade of the wood. But 
I never quite saw her—never quite heard her. I believe I was 
not altogether sane at that time. At last, one morning as I 
was setting out for one of those long walks that had no goal 
but weariness, I met a telegraph boy, and took the red 
envelope from his hand. 

On the pink paper inside was written— 

You must come.— 


‘*Come to me at once. I am dying. 
Ipa.—Apinshaw Farm, Mellor, Derbyshire. 

There was a train at twelve to Marple, the nearest station. 
I took it. I tell you there ave some things that cannot be 
written about. My life for those long months was one of them, 
that journey was another. What. had her life been for those 
months? That question troubled me, as one is troubled in 
every nerve at the sight of a surgical operation or a wound 
inflicted on a being dear to one. But the overmastering sensation 
was joy—intense, unspeakable joy. She was alive! I should 
I took out the telegram and looked at it: ‘I 
am dying.”’ I simply did not believe it. She could not die 
till she had seen me. And if she had lived all those months 
without me, she could live now, when I was with her again, 
when she knew of the hell I had endured apart from her, and 
the heaven of our meeting. She must live. I would not let 
her die. 

There was a long drive over bleak hills. Dark, jolting, 
At last we stopped before a long, low 
I sprang 


see her again. 


infinitely wearisome. 
building, where one or two lights gleamed faintly. 
out. 

The door opened. A blaze of light made me blink and 
draw back. A woman was standing in the doorway. 

** Art thee Arthur Marsh ?’’ she said. 

aia i 

‘* Then, th’art ower late, lad. 

IT. 

I went into the house, walked to the fire, and held out my 
hands to it mechanically, for, though the night was May, I 
There were some folks standing round 
Then an old woman came for- 


She ’s dead.”’ 


was cold to the bone. 
the fire and lights flickering. 
ward with the northern instinct of hospitality. 

** Thou ‘rt tired,’’ she said, ‘‘ and mazed-like. 


Have a sup 
o” tea.’ 

[ burst out Jaughing. It was too funny. I had travelled 
two hundred miles to see her; and she was dead, and they 
offered me tea. They drew back from me as if I had been a 
wild beast, but I could not stop laughing. Then a hand was 
laid on my shoulder, and someone led me into a dark room, 
lighted a lamp, set me in a chair, and sat down opposite me. 
It was a bare parlour, coldly furnished with rush chairs and 
much-polished tables and presses. I caught my breath, and 
grew suddenly grave, and looked at the woman who sat 
opposite me 

**T was Miss Ida’s nurse,’’ said she; *‘and she told me to 
send for you. Who are you?”’ 

** Her husband ”’ 

The woman looked at me with hard eyes, where intense 
surprise struggled with resentment. ‘‘ Then, may God for- 
give you! ’’ she said. ‘‘ What you’ve done I don’t know; but 
it ll be ‘ard work forgivin’ you—even for Him!”’ 

‘** Tell me,’’ I said, ‘‘ my wife ’’—— 

‘Tell you?*’ The bitter contempt in the woman’s tone 
did not hurt me; what was it to the self-contempt that had 
gnawed my heart all these months? ‘Tell you? Yes, I'll 
tell you. Your wife was that ashamed of you, she never so 
much as told me she was married. She let me think anything 
I pleased sooner than that. She just come ’ere an’ she said, 
‘Nurse, take care of me, for I am in mortal trouble. And 
don’t let them know where I am,’ says she. An’ me bein’ 
well married to an honest man, and well-to-do here, I was able 
to do it, by the blessing.”’ 

‘* Why didn't you send for 
anguish wrung from me. 

‘I'd never ’a sent for you—it was her doin’. Oh, to think 
as God A’mighty’s made men able to measure out such-like 
pecks o’ trouble for us womenfolk! Young man, I dunno 
what you did to ’er to make ’er leave you; but it muster bin 
something cruel, for she loved the ground you walked on. 
She useter sit day after day, a-lookin’ at your picture an’ 
talkin’ to it an’ kissin’ of it, when she thought I wasn't takin’ 
no notice, and cryin’ till she made me cry too. She used ter 
cry all night ’most. An’ one day, when I tells ‘er to pray to 
God to ’elp ‘er through ’er trouble, she outs with your putty 
face on a card, she does, an’, says she, with her poor little 
smile, ‘ That ’s my god, Nursey,’ she says.”’ 

‘‘Don't!’’ I said feebly, putting out my hands to keep off 


me before?’’ It was a cry of 


the torture; ‘‘ not any more, not now.” 
‘* Don't?”’ she repeated. She had risen and was walking 
up and down the room with clasped hands —“‘ don’t, indeed ! 
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in my prayers time and again, when I thought you’d made a 
light-o’-love o’ my darling. I sha’n’t drop you outer them now 
I know she was your own wedded wife as you chucked away 
when you ’d tired of her, and left ’er to eat ’er ’art out with 
longin’ for you. Oh! I pray to God above us to pay you scot 
and lot for all you done to’er! You killed my pretty. The 
price will be required of you, young man, even to the utter- 
most farthing! O God in Heaven, make him suffer! Make 
him feel it! ”’ 

She stamped her foot as she passed me. I stood quite still; 
I bit my lip till I tasted the blood hot and salt on my tongue. 

“She was nothing to you!” cried the woman, walking 
faster up and down between the rush chairs and the table; 
*‘any fool can see that with halfan eye. You didn’t love her, 
so you don’t feel nothin’ now; but some day you'll care for 
someone, and then you shall know what she felt—-if there's 
any justice in Heaven !”’ 
I, too, rose, walked across the room, and leaned against the 
I heard her words without understanding them. 

**Can’t you feel nothin’? Are you mader stone? Come 
an’ look at ’er lyin’ there so quiet. She don’t fret arter the 
likes o’ you no more now. She won't sit no more a-lookin’ 
outer winder an’ sayin’ nothin’—only droppin’ ’er tears one 
by one, slow, slow on her lap. Come an’see ’er; come an’ see 
what you done to my pretty—an’ then ye can go. Nobody 
wants you ’ere. She don't want you now. But p’r’aps you’d 
like to see ’er safe underground fust? I’ll be bound you’ll 
put a big slab on *er—to make sure she don’t rise again.” 

[ turned on her. Her thin face was white with grief and 
impotent rage. Her claw-like hands were clenched 

** Woman,” I said, ‘* have merey !”’ 
She paused, and looked at me. 
‘* Eh?” she said. 
‘* Have mercy!” T said again. 

‘“Merey? You should ’a thought o’ that You 
’adn’t no mercy on ‘er. She loved you—she died lovin’ you. 
An’ if I wasn't a Christian woman, I'd kill for it —like 
the rat youare! That I would, though I ‘ad to swing for it 
arterwards.’’ 

I caught the woman's hands and held th-m fast, 
of her resistance. 

**Don’t you understand ? 


wall. 


before. 


you 


in spite 
~~ 2 said savagely. “We loved 
She died loving me. I have to live loving her 
I tell you it was all a mistake—a 
Take me to her, and for pity’s sake 


” 


each other. 
And it’s her you pity. 
stupid, stupid mistake. 

let me be left alone with her. 

She hesitated ; then said in a voice only a shade less hard— 

** Well, come along, then.’ 

We moved towards the door. As she opened it a faint, 
weak cry fell on my ear. My heart stood still. 

“What's that ¢’’ I asked, stopping on the threshold. 

** Your child,’’ she said shortly. 

“That, too! Oh, my love! oh, my poor love! 
long months ! ’* 

‘*She allus said she’d send for you when she'd got over 
her trouble,’’ the woman said climbed the stairs 
***T’d like him to see his little baby, Nurse,’ she 
‘our little baby. It ‘Il be all right when the baby’s born,’ shi 
‘IT know he ‘ll come to me then. You'll see.’ And I 
not thinkin’ you'd come if she was your 
‘er husband an’ 


’ 


All the s¢ 


as Wt 


SUys ; 


says. 
never said nothin’ 
leavins, and not dreamin’ as you coull be 
could stay away from ’er a hour—her bein’ 
Hush !’’ 

She drew a key from her pocket and fitted it to the lock 
She opened the door and I followed her in. It was a large 
dark room, full of old-fashioned furniture, 
candles in brass candlesticks and a smell of lavender. 

The big four-post bed was covered with white. 

‘*My lamb—my poor pretty lamb!” said the wom, 
beginning to cry for the first time as she drew back the sheet 
** Don’t she look beautiful ?”’ 

I stood by the bedside. I looked down on my wife's face. 
Just so I had seen it lie on the pillow beside me in the carly 
morning when the wind and the dawn came up from beyond 
the sea. She did not look like one dead. Her lips were still 
red, and it seemed to me that a tinge of colour lay on her 
cheek. It seemed to me, too, that if I kissed her she would 
wake, and put her slight hand on my neck, and lay her check 
against mine—and that we should tell each other everything, 
and weep together, and understand and be comforted. 

So I stooped and laid my lips to hers as the old nurse stole 


as she was. 


There were wa* 


from the room. 

But the red lips were like marble, and she did not wake. 
She did not wake. She will not wake now ever any more. 

I tell you again there are some things that cannot be 
written. 

III. 
I lay that night in a big room filled with heavy dark furniture, 
in a great four-poster hung with heavy dark curtains —a bec 
the counterpart of that other bed from whose side they had 
dragged me at last. 

They fed me, I believe, and the old nurse was kind to me. 
I think she saw now that it is not the dead who are to be 
pitied most. 

I lay at last in the big, roomy bed, and heard the house- 
hold noises grow fewer and die out, the little wail of my child 
sounding latest. ‘They had brought the child to me, and [ had 
held it in my arms, and bowed my head over its tiny face and 
frail fingers. I did not love it then. I told myself it had cost 
me her life. But my heart told me that it was I who had done 
that. The tall clock at the stairhead sounded the hours 
eleven, twelve, one, and still I could not sleep. 
dark and very still. 

[had not yet been able to look at my life quietly. I had 
been full of the intoxication of grief—a real drunkenness, more 
merciful than the calm that comes after. 

Now I lay still as the dead woman in the next room, and 
looked at what was left of my life. I lay still, and thougit, 
and thought, and thought. And in those hours I tasted the 


The room was 
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bitterness of death. It must have been about two that I first 
became aware of a slight sound that was not the ticking of the 
clock. I say I first became aware, and yet I knew perfectly 
that I had heard that sound more than once before, and had 
yet determined not to hear it, because it came from the next 
roon—the room where the corpse lay. 

And I did not wish to hear that sound, because I knew it 
meant that I was nervous—miserably nervous—a coward and 
abrute. It meant that I, having killed my wife as surely as though 
I had put a knife in her breast, had now sunk so low as to be 
afraid of her dead body—the dead body that lay in the room 
next tomine. The heads of the beds were placed against the 
same wall; and from that wall I had fancied I heard slight, 
slight, almost inaudible sounds. So when I say that I became 
aware of them I mean that I at last heard a sound so distinct 
as to leave no room for doubt or question. It brought me to 
a sitting position in the bed, and the drops of sweat gathered 
heavily on my forehead and fell on my cold hands as T held my 
breath and listened. 

I don’t know how long I sat there—there was no further 
sound—and at last my tense muscles relaxed, and I fell back 
on the pillow. 

“You fool!’’ I said to myself; ‘* dead or alive, is she not 
your darling, your heart’s heart? Would you not go near to 


loved so to hear, but it was very weak and faint now; and 
now I trembled as I listened. 

** You aren't afraid of me, darling, are you, though I am 
dead? I heard all you said to me when you came, but I 
couldn’t answer. But now I’ve come back from the dead to 
tell you. IT wasn’t really so bad as you thought me. Elvire 
had told me she loved Oscar. I only wrote the letter to make 
it easier for you. I was too proud to tell you when you were 
so angry, but I am not proud any more now. You’ll love me 
again now, won’t you, now I’m dead? One always forgives 
dead people.”’ 

The poor ghost’s voice was hollow and faint. Abject terror 
paralysed me. I could answer nothing. 

** Say you forgive me,’’ the thin, monotonous voice went 
on; ‘‘ say you love me again.”’ 

I had to speak. Coward as I was, I did manage to 
stammer— 

‘*Yes ; ITloveyou. I have always loved you, God help me !”’ 

The sound of my own voice reassured me, and I ended 
more firmly than I began. ‘The figure by the bed swayed a 
little unsteadily. 

**T suppose,’ 
now [ am dcad, if I came round to you and kissed you?” 

She made a movement as though she would have come to me. 


’ 


she said wearily, ‘‘you would be afraid, 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
By the death of Mr. Josiah Gilbert, Ongar has lost the last of 
the Taylor family which made the little Essex town famous. 
His mother was Ann Taylor, one of the authors of the 
“Hymns for Infant Minds.” Her sister and fellow-worker, 
Jane, died early, but Ann became the wife of an Independent 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham, and lived 
to a ripe old age. She contributed “ My Mother,” “Lo! at 
noon ’tis sudden night,” and other verses scarcely less known 
to the collection. ‘Their brother, Isaac ‘Taylor, was an 
eminent philosophical and religious writer. He was the most 
formidable opponent of the Oxford School at their beginning, 
and his books exercised great influence over young minds, 
George Eliot being one of those who owned her obligations. 
He was also Sir William Hamilton’s most formidable rival for 
the chair of philosophy in Edinburgh University. 

Mr. Gilbert, who also resided at Ongar for the greater part 
of his long life, was an artist and art critic. His books on 
“Cadore : Titian’s Country ” and “Landscape in Art” are of 
recognised value; and along with Churchill, the botanist, he 
was the first to make the Dolomites fashionable. He also 
edited memorials of his mother, Mrs. Gilbert—a very charming 
book, which has passed through many editions, 

Although Mrs. Gilbert and her son were pronounced Non- 
conformists, their kinsman, Isaac ‘Taylor, was attracted to the 
Church of England, and his son, Canon Isaac Taylor, of 
Settrington Rectory, near York, is well known as a philologist 





On the floor, outside the door of the death-chamber, was a huddled heap. 


die of joy if she came to you? Pray God to Ict her spirit come 
back and tell you she forgives you !”’ 

**T wish she would come,’ myself answered in words, while 
every fibre of my body and mind shrank and quivered in 
denial. 

I struck a match, lighted a candle, and breathed more 
freely as I looked at the polished furniture—the common- 
place details of an ordinary room. Then 1 thought of her, 
lying alone, so near to me, so quiet under the white sheet. 
She was dead; she would not wake or move. But suppose 
she did move? Suppose she turned back the sheet and 
got up, end walked across the floor and turned the door- 
handle ? 

As I thought it, I heard—plainly, unmistakably heard— 
the door of the chamber of death open slowly—I heard slow 
steps in the passage, slow, heavy steps—I heard the touch of 
hands on my door outside, uncertain hands, that felt for the 
latch. 

Sick with terror, I lay clenching the sheet in my hands. 

I knew well enough what would come in when that door 
opened—that door on which my eyes were fixed. I dreaded 
to look, yet I dared not turn away my eyes. The door opened 
slowly, slowly, slowly, and the figure of my dead wife came in. 
It came straight towards the bed, and stood at the bed-foot in 
its white grave-clothes, with the white bandage under its chin. 
There was ascent of lavender. Its eyes were wide open and 
looked at me with love unspeakable. 

I could have shrieked aloud. 

My wife spoke. It was the same dear voice that I had 


Then I did shriek aloud, again and again, and covered my 
face with the sheet, and wound it round my head and body, 
and held it with all my force. 

‘There was a moment’s silence. Then I heard my door close, 
and then a sound of feet and of voices, and I heard something 
heavy fall. I disentangled my head from the sheet. My room 
was empty. Then reasoncame back to me. I leaped from the bed. 

**Tda, my darling, come back! I am not afraid! I love 
you! Come back! Come back!” 

I sprang to my door and flung it open. Someone was 
bringing a light along the passage. On the floor, outside the 
door of the death-chamber, was a huddled heap —the corpse, in 
its grave-clothes. Dead! dead! dead! 

* * * * * 

She is buried in Mellor churchyard, and there is no stone 
over her. 

Now, whether it was catalepsy—as the doctors said—or 
whether my love came back even from the dead to me who 
loved her, I shall never know ; but this I know—that, if I had 
held out my arms to her as she stood at my bed-foot —if I had 
said, ‘* Yes, even from the grave, my darling—from hell itself, 
come back, come back to me!’’—if I had had room in my 
coward’s heart for anything but the unreasoning terror that 
killed love in that hour, I should not now be here alone. I 
shrank from her-—I feared her—I would not take her to my 
heart. And now she will not come to me any more. 

Why do I go on living? 

You see, there is the child. It is four years old now, and it 
has never spoken and never smiled. 





THE END 


and archeologist. It has long been understood that Canon 
Taylor contemplates a memoir of his father. If it is not too 
long delayed, it should be a very interesting book. 

The Dean of St. Asaph, whose labours in defence of the 
Church in Wales have brought him to the front, has been 
offered the Principalship of St. David’s College, Lampeter. 
‘This is considered a wider sphere of usefulness. Great men 
have been connected with Lampeter, not the least of them 
being the fiery Welshman, Dr. Rowland Williams, whose 
contribution to “Essays and Reviews” made so much stir. 
Bishop Perowne, the Nestor of Old Testament critics in 
England, was also connected with the college. Hence, pro- 
bably, his warm friendship with Bishop Connop Thirlwell. 


There are threatenings of a storm at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle over the successorship to Mr. Spurgeon. His place 
was temporarily filled by an American Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Pierson, who was followed by Mr. Spurgeon’s son, formerly 
a Baptist preacher in New Zealand. ‘lhe officials at the 
Tabernacle desire that Dr. Pierson should be permanent pastor, 
but a large number of the congregation prefer the son of 
their old pastor. 

It is proof of the extraordinary interest felt in the 
criticism of the Old ‘Testament that in a book season of 
almost unprecedented dulness Canon Driver's “ Introduction 
to the Old Testament” should have sold steadily. ‘The total sale 
will compare favourably with that of “ The Wrecker” or * ‘The 
“Naulahka.” The new edition of Dr. Robertson Smith’s book 
on the Old Testament (which is the subject of an article 
by Dr. Driver in the September Hxpositer) has also been well 
received. 

The Guardian criticises Dr. Cheyne’s new book, “ Aids to 
the Devout Study of Criticism,” in a much more temperate 
and serious way than it did his Bampton Lecture. ¥. 
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LORD PLAYFAIR OF ST. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, KC.B., LL.D., F.R.S, Born 
Eminent chemist; professor of science, M.P. since 


1 1873. 


ANDREWS. LORD KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY. LORD ASHCOMBE (MR G. CUBITT), 
Sir Rainald Knightley, Bart., of Fawsley, Daventry. M.P. 
for South Northamptonshire from 1852; @ducated at 
Eton ; succeeded his father, the second baronet, 1864. 


LORD CAMPBELL OF 


Postmaster-Genera 


BLYTHSWOOD. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart., of Blythswood, Renfrew- 
shire ; married daughter of second Lord Carrington 
Lieut.-Colonel Scots Guards, 


Born 1823, son of late Mr. T. Cubitt, of Denbies, Surrey ; 
educated at Cambridge, M.P. for West and Mid Surrey ; was 
Re-elected for South Leeds, from 1860, Church Estates Commissioner. 


M.I. West Renfrewshire. 


LORD BATTERSEA. SIR F. DIXON HARTLAND, BART. SIR G. OSBORNE-MORGAN, BART. SIR EDWARD HAMER CARBUTT, BART. 

- Born 1843. Educated H Country gentleman, Chariton Kings, Gloucestershire ; Born 1526, Born in 1838: in business at Leeds: a Town Councillor 
Lane a ht f tl banker. Conservative M.P. for ind active citizen; Mayor of Leeds in 1878; M.?P. for 
Monmouth from 1880 to 1886, 


son of Vicar of Conway ; educated at Balliol 
Evesham 1880 t Oxford, first-class and prizeman ; barrister, Q.C., Bencher 
Lincoln's Inn. M.P. Denbighshire ; twice in office, 


oO 1885, for 


Uxbridge Division of Middlesex in last Parliament. 
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“A MORNING GOSSIP.”—BY AUBLET. 


IN THE SALON OF THE CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH YEMEN. 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS, F.R.G.S, 
IV.—_SOBEH TO YERIM. 

At length the summit of the steep ascent was reached, and it 
was with no little feeling of contentment that I saw by the 
light of a match that my barometer showed an altitude of 
8100 ft.—for having experienced so steep and difficult a climb, 
and in perfect darkness, the feeling that we had reached 
no inconsiderable altitude was some compensation for the 
exertion. 

On we stumbled—here down rocky slopes, here among 
thorny jungle—the whole time descending. Happily this was 





YEMEN. 


JEW OF 


not to be compared in length with the ascent we had previously 
made, and half an hour or so of slips and falls brought us toa 
more level road, where progression was easier alike for man and 
mule, At length a short halt was called, and the men, having 
examined the fusea of their guns, enjoined silence, and once 
more we crept on. We were passing close to the large village 
of Sobeh, the principal stronghold of the Owd tribe. How 
Every stone that rattled caused us to 
stand still and listen, lest some watchman in the village might 
have heard. Suddenly some dogs began to bark. Seizing me 
by the wrist, one of my men drew me into a bed of canes, and 
there for a time we lay hiding, listening for more. But the 
dogs in time ceased barking, and the voice of a man who had 
called out to another sank into silence again. So once more 
we crept on ; now through thorny bushes, now along a stony 
river-bed, but always proceeding. Only a few hours more 
remained before dawn, and we had a long way yet to go. 
Again, in passing another village, the dogs barked ; and here 
some men could be seen moving about on the hillside with 
lanterns. Again we hid, and once more silence reigned. 

What a long night it was, and the darkness, the cold, and 
difficulty of the path seemed to add to its length! However, 
all things end at last, and just as dawn appeared we forded a 
river and climbed by a steep path to the village of Beit-en- 
Nedish, The place was as yet wrapped in slumber. Not a 
soul was stirring, but a few dogs were awakened by the 
footfall of our mules, and barked for a time. 

In the grey dawn we lit a fire, for it was bitterly cold ; and 
my men and J, weary and shivering and hungry, crept as close 
to one another as we could, and crouched over the welcome 


silently we pushed on ! 
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whole situated on the very edge of a cliff over- 
hanging the river below, which, like a Scotch 
salmon-stream, dashed from rock to rock and pool 
to pool. What a change in the scenery! On all 
sides now were green fields and green trees, with 
a background of jungle-covered mountain and 
rocky peaks. Our climb of the night before had 
brought us to a new climate, and, in spite of the 
hot sun, the air was fresh and refreshing. Now 
at last one began to understand that Yemen was 
Arabia Felix. The deserts and bare rocky valleys 
were all forgotten, they seemed merely imaginings 
of the past. Friendly as the villagers of Beit-en- 
Nedish seemed to be, my men advised no long stay 
there, and an hour or two later we were pushing 
on again, now between green fields skilfully 
terraced for cultivation, now under the shade of 
great forest trees, and even among streams of 
running water, which gurgled with sweet music 
as they splashed along toward the large river 
below. One does not realise the pleasure of the 
sound of streams until one has suffered from want 
of water, until one has travelled, as the writey 
has, over deserts where the shallow muddy pools 
are two and three days apart. 

We kad come in contact Here for the first 
time with the mountaineers, They resemble some- 
what the people of the plains, but are more lithe 
and wiry and their features more refined, They 
wear, besides the ordinary loin-cloth of the 
country, a sheepskin jacket, with the wool inside, 
as a protection against the cold. The women, too, 
cover their heads with hoods of dark-blue cloth, 
often embroidered in silver thread. Contrary to 
the men, they possess no good looks, and do every- 
thing in their power to disfigure themselves, 
covering their faces with saffron, resembling red 
lead in hue, and their hair with butter. In the 
cold early morning the butter hangs in large solid 
drops on the ends of their fringes, but as the sun 
rises it melts and trickles down, forming great 
oily streaks where it washes away the saffron 
powder. From Beit-en-Nedish I only rode about 
three hours to Beit Said, 
far safer place for us to take our much-needed rest 
in than the former. It was a charming spot, with 
its terraced fields and shady trees, its picturesque 
little mosque, and its still more picturesque groups 
of natives, and everywhere the same abundance 
of flowing water. Leaving our animals and 
baggage in a well-built stone caravanserai, I 
bade my men carry my carpet to a shady spot 
near a pool and a fall of sparklingly clear water, 
where we sat down together, a few of the head- 
men of the village joining us. Here in the quiet 
shade we spent the day. At sunset I turned in 


which was considered a 


ready for a sleep, for so amusing had been the villagers, 
my small electric machine 
created among them, that I had found no opportunity to 
However, I would have been wiser to 


and such an excitement had 


rest during the day. 
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flame. A cup of coffee, and I 
threw myself down on the 
ground, wrapped up in my 


carpet for warmth, and was soon 
asleep. An hour or two later 
I awoke; the sun had risen, 
and our little group was’ sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Arabs, 
all laughing and chattering and 
displaying the wildest interest 
in myself. The air was still 
very cold, but the rays of the 
now risen sun thawed one. 
Ordering a large brew of coffee 
to be made, [ called to the 
villagers, and we all sat down 
inacircle round the still blazing 
fire. Good, kindly fellows they 
seemed, laughing and chatter- 
ing away, intensely amused at 
my appearance, the like of 
which they had probably never 
before seen. 

A splash in the cold river 
and a change of clothes, and the 
fatigue of our long night’s 
march was almost forgotten, 
and I looked forward to a 
pleasant day in the lovely 
village we had reached. The 
place, as usual, consisted of a 
large four-storey tower, sur- 
rounded by low houses, the 
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COPPER FLOOR OF A KHAN AT YERIM 


have done so, for it was fated that my night’s slumbers were 
not to be of long duration. I had been asleep only an hour or 
two when I was awakened in the darkness by a hand gently 
shaking me. I asked who it was, and in reply a strange voice 
answered, “Hush! do not speak!” I struck alight, and asa 
wild-looking creature with long black hair leaned over me 
to blow it out I had just time to see that my companion was a 
stranger. The room in the caravanserai where I was sleeping 
was at the back of the building, and opened out by a large 
door into the street. “Get up,” whispered the voice ; “ you are 
in danger. Not one word, mind! Give me your carpet.” In 
the dark I hurried into my clothes, while my unknown friend 
seized the carpet and my scanty baggage and left. I waited 
for a few minutes, He returned. “ Your mules are already 
being laden,” he said ; “follow me.” I followed him out into 
the quiet moonlit streets, and, keeping in the shadow of the 
houses, left the village. Here I was surprised to find 
my mules, which had been already loaded by the light of 
a solitary candle inside the large store of the caravanserai. 
Not a soul was stirring, and in the cold darkness we passed 
silently away from the village without attracting the least 
attention. Our road was a steep and a difficult one, at many 
places a mere track with not more than a couple of feet of 
foothold, cut in the very edge of the precipice. Often a stone 
dislodged by our feet would be heard falling down the wall of 
rock, until it was lost in the depths below. Each time this 
occurred the unknown stranger who led the way would utter 
a guttural sound of disapproval. On and on, until a couple 
of hours or more after leaving Beit Said our road descended, 
and we passed through the large village of Seddah without 
awakening more than a few noisy dogs. But we were in safe 
country now, and had the inhabitants been aroused no ill 
would have befallen us. At Sdk-el-Thuluth we rested, and 
here, later, I heard from one of my camel-men who had been 
left behind the reason of my flight. He had come by the 
main track through the valley, and had found, not far from 
the village we had fled from, some fifty men armed with guns 
or spears, intent on murder and plunder—a little band who 
were eagerly expecting me and had raised a demonstration on 
my account, However, I had, to use a colloquial expression, 
got out at the back window! Aftera rest I sent for my new- 
found friend, only to find he had returned to his village with- 
out a word of thanks or a recompense of any kind! Strange 
good creature ! 

We were off again after a few hours, drinking in the 
exhilarating air and admiring the lovely scenery. Presently 
our road left the main valley, and following a little stream 
we ascended by a slippery path to the summit of a mountain 
ridge, and gazed down from an altitude of over 9000ft. on 
to the plateau of Central Yemen. At Lahej and such spots 
they have no ceasons; here we were yet in winter, and the 
young grain had not commenced to show, The lovely 





scenery for the present was over, and the great bare plain, 
broken by huge ridges of black volcanic rock, offered no 
attractive appearance. A steep descent of some hundreds 
of feet led us to the level of the plateau, and a few 
hours’ ride over more level and better roads brought us 
to Munkat, a village where are some Himyaric ruins.» On 
again, after seeing what little there was to be seen, in and out 
among the rocky ridges, until at length we reached Yerim, a 
large city, situated partly on the plain and partly on the hill 
that rises at this spot. A watch-tower guards the gate, over 
the parapet of which a lot of ill-clothed Turkish soldiers were 
lolling. Passing under a gateway and continuing through a few 
streets, we drew up at the door of a caravanserai, looking over 
an open square. Here I succeeded in engaging a sort of pigeon- 
roost, a room built close up to the ceiling, over the open 
kitchen, from which arose the continual fumes of a wood-fire 
and a brew of coffee and coffee husks; for a concoction of the 
latter is the favourite beverage of the Arabs, who scarcely, 
except the upper classes, drink the extract of the berry at all, 
finding the price paid by the native merchants too tempting 
to allow of its consumption at home. 

The town possesses noclaim to beauty, though the crowds 
which thronged in the streets were by no means unin- 
teresting. I was not allowed to rest in peace, for a 
very little while after my arrival the Turkish Governor, 
having been informed of my coming, sent a very objection- 
able young official to come and make inquiries; but the 














MOSQUE AT BEIT SAID. 


impudent way in which he performed his duty forced me 
to send him about his business, and I repaired to the Governor's 
house, where, after a severe reprimand had been administered 
to the youth, I answered all the questions that were asked me, 
exhibited my passports, and was very kindly received by the 
Governor, sitting with him for over an hour and hearing many 
a tale of distress at his benighted position in this land of 
savagery. Poor fellow! he wasa well-educated Turk, though 
he spoke no foreign language but Arabic, and felt the hardship 
of his exile in Yerim very severely. 

teturning to the caravanserai, I could not help being 
struck with the picturesqueness of the place, with its strange 
crowd of Arabs, camels, and mules, with its merchants 
patiently smoking their hubble-bubbles, and its pigeons that 
cooed from the rafters. A long gallery overlooking the café, 
half hid in gloom, the favoured spot evidently, for here the 
richer merchants had congregated, was particularly striking. 

When the sun rose next morning, Yerim was ‘left far 
behind, and we were travelling quickly along over the dusty 
plain to Dhamar. 








Mr. Gladstone's first ecclesiastical appointment will be to 
the Deanery of Lichfield, to be vacated by Dr. Bickersteth’s 
resignation at the end of September. 

Sir Henry Seymour King, the new K.C.S.L, is a son of the 
late Mr. H. S. King, the well-known publisher. Very few are 
aware that to Mr. King is mainly due our possession of the 
finest modern sermons—those of F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. 
Mr. King opened when quite young part of the premises now 
occupied by Messrs, Treacher as a bookseller and publisher. 
The business rapidly grew, and he became a friend and helper 
of Mr. Robertson. In an obituary notice which appeared in 
the Academy at the time of Mr. King’s death, there is an 
apparently authoritative account of how the volumes were 
prepared for publication. 
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AN UNLUCKY POET. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


As a general rule, poets, and, indeed, other men of genius, win 
exactly the amount of praise and of success which they 
deserve. The majority, from Simonides to Tennyson, gain 
their laurels, more or less gilded, in their lifetime. Some, 
who chance to hit on a thin vein, or merely to please a 
fleeting taste, have only their temporary vogue. A very few, 
like Milton and Shelley, write for posterity, but posterity 
generally discovers them and crowns them in the generation 
which succeeds theirown. A poet whose success has not arrived 
within forty years after his decease will never succeed at all. 
Southey hoped and believed that posterity would unearth 
“Thalaba” and “Madoc,” as fortunate diggers occasionally 
find great ancient temple treasures, are gladdened by the faces 
of forgotten gods, and drink, and pour libations once again, 
after all the many centuries, from the golden cups of Vapheio. 
But there was to be no such resurrection for “'Thalaba” and 
“Madoc.” “I shall dine late,” Landor said, but he believed 
that his companions would be excellent. The dinner-bell has 
hardly rung yet for that long-deferred banquet, and whether 
Landor’s admirers be “ fit” or not (and it may be granted that 
they are fit), they remain undeniably few. A poet has a longer 
chance than a beauty or an actor, who must make their mark on 
contemporaries, if they are to make it at all. But even a poet 
has only a chance with his own generation, and with that 
which follows his own. 

For these reasons I fear that one must give up all hope of 
a resurrection for an excellent, a great, a singular, but an 
unequal poet, Quintus Smyrneus. About the life of this 
author we may be said to know nothing at all. He is called 
Quintus Calaber, because the manuscript of his poem was 
found in Calabria by Cardinal Bessarion, and Smyrnzus 
because he mentions that he kept his “ visionary flocks ” near 
Smyrna in early youth. It is conjectured that he lived in 
the fourth century after Christ, an age when a great poet— 
above all, a great epic poet—was not to be expected. Yet 
Quintus is a poet, and an epic poet, if not “great” when we 
measure him against Homer, still absolutely good, and still 
to be read in his better passages with great pleasure. But as 
Wilamowitz Méllendorff remarks, “ while the Homeric ques- 
tion is popular, Homer is unread” ; much more unread, then, is 
Quintus, who, to the best of my knowledge, has only once 
been rendered into English, and then into verse, which is 
practically the same as not being translated at all. In modern 
times, Mr. Matthew Arnold has given him a good word 
in passing, and Sainte-Beuve wrote a long and interesting 
essay on the poet, printed with his “ Etude sur Virgile.” 
There are also some learned editions and commentaries ; but, 
as far as the world is concerned, Quintus might as well 
never have written. 

Let me give one or two reasons to prove that he deserves 
more general attention. First, we all know the distinction 
now taken, as in Mr. Jebb’s “ Introduction to Homer,” between 
early national epic, like the “Iliad,” and late literary epic, 
like “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Aneid.” Now, Quintus hardly 
belongs to either school. He came some twelve hundred 
years too late for the ancient poetry, based on conventions yet 
older, and now only to be traced in the formule of the 
Homeric poetry itself. But Quintus, though literary, is not 
literary and learned as Milton and Virgil are—not so reflective, 
not given to such research as they, not so obviously conscious 
in his manner. Like Virgil, he imitates Homer, but he 
imitates in a different spirit. He is so saturated with Homer 
that he is often, what Virgil, I think, never is, actually 
Homeric : we seem to hear again that clear, sweet, mysterious 
voice sounding by the river banks of Smyrna. There are 
passages so excellent that in them we seem to be reading 
more of the very Homer. Much as we may delight 
in the best things of Apollonius Rhodius, in the third 
century before Christ, sincerely as we may appland his 
creation of Medea, the first true lover of the older world, we 
could never for a moment mistake Apollonius for Homer any 
more than we could mistake Mr. William Morris for Chaucer. 
But Quintus treads far more closely in the steps of the 
“ Achzan father of the rest.” That he should have done thisin 
an age of utter decadence, in the third or fourth century of 
Christianity, that the epic fire should have been so late 
rekindled, is a poetic miracle. 

Again, Quintus has taken a topic in which all natural 
people and all boys are interested. Homer leaves his “‘Iale 
of Troy” at the funeral of Hector in the “Iliad”; in the 
“ Odyssey” he jast mentions the fall of Ilios, the Wooden 
Horse, the slaying of Memnon, the death of and the 
dirges for Achilles. We see that the poet of the “ Odyssey” 
knew much about the “Tale of Troy” which the “Iliad” 
left untold. All men have wished to hear the last 
chapters of that tale. In the Middle Ages the false legend 
of Dares Phrygius was adopted, was used by Shakspere in his 
“ Troilas and Cressida,” was published in English by Caxton, 
was popular as a chapbook even in the last century. What- 
ever the origin of that legend may be, it is post-classical. 
There existed in ancient Greece poems on the last days of 
Troy, by Arctinus, Stasinus, and others, poems probably of 
the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. But of these only a 
line or two and a scanty prose summary survive. They were 
probably known to Quintus, who tells us, at least, in excellent 
hexameters and with a wealth of simile often truly Homeric, 
the “ Tale of Troy,” from the funeral of Hector to the ruin of 
the city, and the reconciliation of Helen and, Menelaus. It is 
a noble and moving story, with beautiful episodes on topics 
with which the poet of the “Odyssey” was already familiar. 
Thus Quintus fills up the gap between “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” and fills it with most ancient traditional 
matter. No poet could have a fairer theme or one 
of more universal interest ; no poet whom we know, except 
Homer himself, could have treated it so worthily. But he 
lived in a non-literary age; we know almost as little of 
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the man as of Homer himself. He comes before us with no 
traditional renown ; we may, if we have never read him, think 
that he is a mere late literary trifler, like Coluthus, a pedant 
and an imitator, He is far more than that: in spite of 
his dilatory manner, and a tendency to diffuseness, which 
grows on him as he advances, much of Quintus is cal- 
culated to delight everyone who still takes pleasure in 
Homer himself. He teaches us a lesson which we need at 
present—not to despair of poetry. Five or six centuries had 
gone by since Greece seemed to find her last voice in 'Theocritus. 
Nothing was left but a few brief snatches of elegiac music in 
the Anthology. The sceptre had passed to the hands of Rome. 
The singers of Rome’s golden age had long been silent. New 
faiths had entered a new world. “To earth had fallen the 
glorious shrine; no longer held Phebus the prophetic 
laurel; the water of Delphi was hushed for ever,” in 
the melancholy words of the Last Oracle. But the Muse was 
not hushed, though there was none to listen to her, and 
Quintus could still tell of the Amazons and their hero Queen, 
of the child of the Dawn and his glorious death, of Helen, the 
fairest of women, and of her beauty’s final triumph. Yet 
who, even now, hearkens to this poet—so great, so moving, 
and so unfortunate, if it be unfortunate to have “left great 
verses toa little clan”? On another day I may offer a few 








OIL-MAKING IN CENTRAL ITALY. 
BY HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Oil-making, as compared to wine-making, is a serious, not to 
say a dull occupation. It is not in early autumn, but in winter, 
that the olives ripen, and in place of the lively, rapid gather- 
ing of the beautiful clusters of the grapes, there is the stooping 
position, and the slow, steady picking of the fruit either from 
off the tree or off the ground, berry by berry. Then comes the 
careful sorting of the olives, upon which, in a great measure, 
the quality of the oil depends. “The first olives are gold, 
the second silver, the third are worth nothing,” says the 
‘Tuscan proverb. When this operation is over, the fruit is put 
into a mill, where it is slowly crushed into a pulp under 
an enormous stone wheel, moved by a simple contrivance, 
which is put in motion by water-power in Lucca, that “ land 
of streams,” but in the drier portions of Italy by a donkey or 
an ox. This pulp, which takes a lovely purple-greenish hue, 
is then put into round receptacles woven of rope, and placed 
under a press, worked by hand witha bar. ‘The oil which 
exudes trickles down into a vat placed on the floor below, in 
the bottom of which there is water. After this first pressure, 
which, made as it usually is of the finest olives, carefully 
sorted and washed, produces the best quality of oil, the pulp 
is once more put into the mill, mixed with a little boiling 
water, to be again pressed, producing oil of a second quality. 
A third pressure gives forth the oil for burning, and in the 
end the pulp is utilised as manure or made up into round cakes 
for burning together with the wood fires. 


When the vat is full into which the freshly crushed oil is 


allowed to run, after having stood for a few days, so that all 
the precious liquid rises well to the top, the oil is drawn off 
into jars called in Italian “orci,” some of which are so 
huge as to render the stratagem of the captain of the 
Forty Thieves in the “Arabian Nights” quite  intelli- 
gible. In these receptacles the oil is left to settle for 
four or five days, when the purer oil rises to the top 
and is again drawn off. Some oil-jars have two orifices, 
from the upper one of which the better oil is drawn, 
while an inferior kind is taken from the lower. Some of these 
jars used in olden times to be beautifully ornamented, but such 
work is hardly ever done in these days. ‘The oil when first 
made has a much deeper colour than that we usually see, and 
has a wonderful and delicious aromatic flavour, but, like many 
other lovely things, this is sadly evanescent. Unfortunately, 
there is a terrible amonnt of adulteration carried on with the 
oil, sometimes before it leaves Italy, more often after it reaches 
England, so that some kinds of oil can be bought more cheaply 
in England than in Italy. Cotton oil, which has neither 
flavour nor colour, is said to be extensively used for this 
purpose, 

What olive oil is to the Italians one must live in Italy to 
appreciate. To such as like it it is an almost perfect form of 
nourishment. Beans with oil and salt are held by the peasants 
a dish fit for the gods. It is touching to see how they will 
buy even tiny quantities of oil, as if it were impossible for 
them to go without it entirely. Foreigners often complain of 
the large amount used in Italian cooking, but, if they 
would but believe it, oil is far more digestible when used for 
frying than either butter or fat. Certainly a good qualifica- 
tion for residence in Italy is a liking for olive oil. 

A prolonged residence in Italy leads one to look upon the 
beautiful soft-green olive-trees with an affection such as no 
one who has not experienced it can imagine. They are so 
inseparably bound up with Italian landscape. Sometimes it 
is called a melancholy tree, but those who feel the relief which 
its soft, misty effects give to the burning glow of an Italian 
summer landscape never find it so. The trees, too, assume 
such peculiar shapes that when one lives among them one 
learns to know one from another, until they seem like old 
friends. The olive does not, it is true, give much shade, but 
the colour of the air underneath it is so soft and soothing that 
it calms and quiets the nerves ina wonderful way. As we grow 
familiar with the olive we understand how the Athenians con- 
secrated it to Pallas, the Goddess of Wisdom, and how the Son of 
Man, seeking solitude, “ went unto the Mount of Olives.” The 
Italian peasants, who are not an imaginative people, do not, 
perhaps, feel the charm of the olive-tree as they do that of 
the joyous vine and the thick-leaved, shady fig-tree ; but 
Italian poets love it well, and often celebrate its praise. It is 
evergreen too, and cheers the wintry landscape with its soft, 
greyish grcen, lighter than the foliage of the pine, the cypress, 
and the fir. 

A large part of the oil made in Italy is exported, and the 
export trade is growing. In America the Californian oil 
competes with the Italian ; but in Greece and Spain olives are 
more often prepared for eating than made into oil. The trees 
really require a good deal of care and tending, though they do 
not always getit. They need to be kept scraped inside their 
usually hollow trunks and cleaned from moss outside. The 
land around them may be ploughed or hoed once or twice a 
year, and corn can grow under their shade without injary. 

It would seem that the olive is the only plant to which the 
vicinity of sheep is not a disadvantage, and in the autumn the 
shepherds of the Apennines, “the olive-sandalled Apennines,” 
as Shelley calls them, bring their flocks down to graze in the 
olive-groves. A strange wild set they are, these sheep, very 
different from the quiet tame flocks of England. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
“The remarkable diminution of crime and the gradual 
closing of our prisons is, we think, due in a great measure 
to the rescue and care of destitute and outcast children.” So 
wrote the authors of an appeal the other day on behalf of the 
Waifs and Strays Society. ‘The gradual closing of our prisons 
as a consequence of diminishing crime is good to hear of: 
may we never discover that there is ‘a mistake somewhere” ! 
Be that as it may, however, one thing may be relied upon with 
absolute certainty : there is no surer way of doing good to our 
fellow-creatures, individually or in the mass, in this generation 
or for time to come, than by the gare of children. In no other 
field of philanthropic endeavour can such returns be hoped 
for as are offered here. Of course the sick poor must be aided 
to-the utmost; of course the helpless aged must be propped 
and sustained ; these and such as these are the first of duties. 
So strongly does the feeling called common humanity speak 
on that point that it takes some courage to say that for ten 
pounds spent or ten days’ labour bestowed in hospitals and 
asylums there is no such return in growing, lasting good 
as for half the work and half the money bestowed on 
seizing poor little boys out of the gutter and making 
men of them. Boys is the chosen word, not from any 
carelessness for poor little girls, but for a reason that has 
been given before in these pages. Make of some gutter 
waif a steady, capable man, and ten to one you make at the 
same time a happy wife in a comfortable home, Of course 
there is wasted endeavour here as everywhere 
else—-waste and disappointment. But (if an 
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food and raiment, or even with an accompaniment of short 
commons? Impoverished as we are, better to sell the land 
with this brick-and-mortar beauty upon it, and take our alms- 
folk where they may still live with comfort and in sweeter 
air.” It is an argument that cannot easily be gainsaid. Poetry 
is no answer to it, nor the delight of painters, nor even the 
more scientific and informed pleasure of Messrs. Waterliouse 
and Norman Shaw. Butit would bea vast pity if this precious 
remnant of old Westminster were to be swept away, and yet 
it certainly will be, it seems, unless an anxious and esthetic 
generation comes forward a little with its pence. 


But while we have been writing about the Westminster 
specimen of home architecture, danger to some other and far 
more beautiful bequests of the olden time has been threatening. 
At Coventry, for example, there is a group of almshouses older 
than Emmanuel Hospital, and so exquisite in their miniature 
beauty that the first thought of every beholder is for a glass 
case to put over them; and that, in fact, is not only what 
they deserve, but need. That, or at least delivery from 
the crowd of poor tenements amid which they stand 
in a close and huddled street; for, packed and wedged 
in such surroundings, fire is a daily danger to what all 
the known genius extant in this world could not replace or 
even “colourably ” imitate. Emmanuel Hospital—very good, 
very sweet and charming ; but no such jewel as the Coventry 
group, with its lovely proportions, its brilliancy and detail, its 
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SHAKSPERE’S SCHOOLMASTER’S HOUSE. 
“For though he knew small Latin, and less Greek,” as Ben 
Jonson said of his friend, the infinitely greater poet, Shakspere’s 
boyhood passed many studious or idle hours—the idle, perhaps, 
not the less profitable to the musing mind of such a youth 
—in the old grammar school of Stratford-on-Avon. Tow 
many devout and grateful pilgrims have lingered there, 
over the oaken desk and benches, where that rare English 
boy, to become the foremost of Englishmen, was taught, 
like Mrs. Page’s young son William in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” to decline the pronoun, “hic, hee, hoc,” with its 
“ vengeance of Jenny's case” in the genitive plural, “ horum 
harum, horum,” despite Mrs. Quickly's “ Fie upon you!” proving 
a good “sprag” memory, though he forgot his “qui, que, 
quod”! “If you forget, William,” says the queer Welsh 
schoolmaster, Sir Hugh Evans, “ you must be breeches”; no 
doubt suiting the action to the word. Reader, you may 
have had better classical instructors ; but would you not like 
to have been Shakspere’s school fellow ? 

His schoolmaster, chaplain of the guild, and entitled, as a 
beneficed clergyman, to the designation of “ Sir,” which pre- 
ceded the modern “ Rev.,” dwelt in a house among the medieval 
buildings at the rear of the fine old Gothic chapel, founded 
early in the thirteenth century. Through the generous bequest 
of the late Mr. Charles Flower, those buildings, long defaced 
with stucco, and partly decayed, will now be treated with 
careful restoration ; the architect employed in this work is 

Mr. A. S. Flower, son of Professor W. Flower, 
of London. The frame of the old head school- 





apparent brutalism may be hazarded, since it 
is only brutal in appearance) Benevolence 
anxiously and sedulously keeps thousands of 
people on earth who, for any good of any kind 
might be as well out of it, or even better; for 
some lives are but a pestilence. And so it does 
happen that the philanthropist who takes two 
or three “destitute and outcast children” in 
hand to bring them up into useful and honour- 
able citizenship, may get something like a 
heartbreak sooner or later from disappointment 
and ingratitude. But success, one success, 
means so much in good accomplished and ill 
averted that this form of benevolence must 
still be accounted the best of all. The most 
obligatory? No; but the most fruitful. 





The depression of trade has its chronicle 
in “failare” reports increasingly recurrent. 
The most striking story of the kind tells of the 
sudden difficulties which have overtaken the 
great business founded by Sir Titus Salt—a 
business which created the little town of 
Saltaire. That trade has declined so seriously 
that one branch of it is said to be nearly 
ruined. Not long ago it employed 4000 men ; 
it now employs half that number; and the 
difference is explained by the operation of the 
M‘Kinley tariff. If there is no mistake about 
that, here is another illustration of the fact 
that, though the protective tariffs of foreign 
nations may not injure our trade as a whole, 
they can, and do, play havoc with .particular 
industries and workshops. 


The British farmer is often reproached 
with his stolidity, and farmers have much the 
same reputation all the world over. Reason 
good: for no man who is not born a stolid 
man, or capable of becoming stolid, could be 
a farmer. So the observer is well agreed who 
has walked the fields of late, viewing many 
a stretch of land which only a few days before 
was covered with gently swaying treasures of 
ripe corn, now a mere spectacle of devastation. 
At the last moment, and just when the reaping- 
machine was about to be launched, out came 
the winds and down came the rain, and 
together they threshed the fields into ruin irretrievable. In 
a day and a night the hopes of a year destroyed! And then 
out comes the sun again in sweetest sheen to show the farmer 
exactly how much the reality corresponds with the fears that 
kept him awake as he lay and listened to the music of the 
elements! Stolidity? What farmer could do without it? 


It is not the fault of the Chronicler of the Zllustrated 
London News if the governmental authorities of this country 
took no account of the readiest means of importing cholera 
till after it had been actually imported by that means, Some 
weeks ago the extreme likelihood of the disorder being brought 
in by those never-welcome Russian immigrants—and brought 
in, too, just where it is most likely to take root and spread— 
was urgently dwelt upon in this column. Nothing was done; 
and in due course Asiatic cholera was landed at Gravesend by 
three poor people from Russia, of whom two presently died 
there. 


A mighty companionship of poets, painters, and architects— 
including some of the greatest of the noble brotherhood— 
again protests against the demolition of Emmanuel Hospital, 
Westminster ; and their persistency in so good a purpose is 
something to be grateful for. But since the charity to which 
the old building belongs has fallen into great distress, the 
same that makes so many landlords mourn, what shall 
persistency do without pence? The trustees of the hospital 
lift their hands and siy, “Still, to house our poor people 
in beauty, not only for their own enjoyment of ‘it, but 
for the pleasure of everyone that passes by, is what 
we should like to do very much indeed ; but what pleasure 
can man or woman take in picturesque lodgings without 
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genius in handiwork. When the poets, painters, and archi- 
tects have rescued the Emmanuel buildings from demolition, 
they should go down in a body to Coventry, look upon this 
more ancient treasure, mark where it stands and what 
surrounds it on every side, and think of fire. 








The Municipality of Rome has authorised the fixing of a 
commemorative tablet on the Palazzo Verospi, where Shelley 
lived when he wrote “ The Cenci” and “ Prometheus Unbound.” 

The American yacht Astor, with Professor Hermann on 
board, was cruising last March off the coast of Algeria, and 
has been missing sincethat time. Inquiries have now led to 
the opinion that this vessel was captured by Moorish pirates, 
and that the Professor and all the crew were massacred. 


The first Bulgarian Exhibition of Industry and Arts was 
opened by Prince Ferdinand, at Philippopolis, on Saturday, 
Aug. 27; M. Stambouloff, the able and patriotic Prime 
Minister, assisting in the proceedings. The Sultan of Turkey 
sent Djemal Bey as a special commissioner, and Turkish 
subjects are freely allowed to contribute to the exhibition. 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board on Saturday, Aug. 27, 
held a special meeting at its office in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
to consider a letter from the Local Government Board on 
precautions against the spread of cholera. It was resolved to 
communicate with all the boards of guardians and managers 
of hospitals and asylums in London, with a view to providing, 
if required, accommodation for cholera patients ; and a special 
committee was appointed with full powers. Sir Walter Foster, 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, stays in London to 
direct the business of his office, particularly in connection with 
the cholera danger. 


=— master’s house, where the immortal William, 
likely enough, may have been switched and 
chastised in or out of his “ breeches,” has been 
lifted entire and set on new foundations. It 
ought to be almost as sacred as the house of 
his parents in Henley Street. The Rev. R. C. 
Laffan, now chaplain of the guild and head 
master of the grammar school, has super- 
intended the preservation of various relics of 
antiquity on this interesting site. We believe, 
however, there is a doubt whether, in 
Shakspere’s boyhood, the school was not held 
in the guild chapel itself. ‘The chaplain and 
master then was a “Sir” Thomas Jenkins; 
from his name probably a Welshman, perhays 
the original of Sir Hugh Evans, 











Now that almost everybody is off holiday. 
making, says the //ospital, we may be quite sure 
that a considerable proportion of everybody is 
grumbling at the place in which they find 
themselves, and wishing they had gone else- 
where. This always happens, especially when 
people choose their holiday resort not from any 
characteristics of the place itself, but because 
the Browns were there last year and liked it 
so much. ‘The Browns liked it, so the Smiths 
go; forgetting that the Browns are a sickly 
brood who could not endure the nipping and 
eager air for which the sturdy tribe of 
Smiths are pining, and therefore condemn- 
ing themselves to a period of heat, midges, 
and ennui. “One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,” in air as well as in food; 
but to very few people does it occur 
that so long as you go out of town it 
matters little whether you go north or south, 
to the home of the east wind or the west, to the 
hills or to the sea. Yet, with a little tliought, 
a little inquiry into one’s constitution, it is 
easy enough to decide where to go. Mountain 
air is brisk, light, and energising; sea air is 
heavy and soporific. ‘They are obviously 
adapted for different people. In that both are 
pure, they are beneficial to all city dwellers ; 
but it does not follow that they are equally 
beneficial. For those who at home are 
confined to sedentary work, which does 
not, however, involve any special mental strain, the hills are 
best. If taste so prompts and funds permit, there is sport of 
some kind to give interest to the holiday, and lead the 
holiday-maker to take exercise. It is wonderful how 
many miles a man will walk after grouse who, in 
London, takes a hansom from one end of Piccadilly to 
the other. It is wonderful how a man whose daily exist- 
ence is that of a sybarite will lie on the heather for hours 
and creep in the misty dawn through bog and bracken, 
drawn by those antlers that so often elude him after all. 
And even where the power or the desire to slay is lacking, 
there is that in a Briton’s soul which prevents him from 
ever seeing a hill without determining to get to the 
top of it. Among the mountains we learn our strength, 
and unconsciously strengthen muscles that have dwindled for 
lack of use. But the power of the sea is different. Sea air is, 
perhaps, suited above all for those whose work is of the mind. 
It forces them to rest. You can’t study hard by the sea—you 
are so apt to fall asleep in the middle, and on waking to find 
your thoughts determinedly fixing themselves on the next 
meal. You are reduced for the time to mere animalism, and 
that of the laziest and duliest type. Not a high ideal to aim 
at, this, it is true; but for the brain-worker, who lives on his 
nerve-energy, and drives himself into insomnia, it is, for at 
least » month in the year, the healthiest in the world. 

Numerous and extensive forgeries, by which bill-discounters 
in London and other towns have been defrauded to the amount 
of £80,000 or much more, have been discovered. The supposed 
swindler, Francis Charles Scott Sanders, formerly captain in 
the Lancashire Fusiliers, lately residing at Barnes, and calling 
himself a medical man, has been taken into custody at Liver- 
pool. Ile was about to sail for South America. 
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AUNT ANNE. 

Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, author of “ Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime,” &c. ‘Two vols. (Bentley.)—To write a book dealing 
almost entirely with the doings of an old lady—and she a. mé@st 
unreasonable old lady—and yet to make that book viva 
interesting, is no small feat, and this is the feat which Mrs, 
Clifford has achieved in “Aunt Anne.” Mrs. Baines is as 
trying a relative as ever afflicted any household ; she is seif- 
willed, hopelessly reckless about money, ill-mannered with 
servants, injudicious with children, apt to take offence, and 
totally beyond the reach of argument or reason. And yet she 
has a charm; the reader shares that mingled affection and 
irritation with which poor Florence, her niece by marriage, 
cannot help regarding her. The charm lies mainly in the fact 
that Aunt Anne is so fully alive. We know her as if it was 
upon us that she had swooped down, insisting on conveying 
us at once to seean unknown Mr. Baines at Rottingdean, or to 
us that she had expressed her refusal to be questioned. “For 
I cannot allow it, my love ; I cannot, indeed.” Our hearts 
sink when Florence, coming home after parting from her 
hustand, sees in the hall “two square boxes covered with 
brown holland, bordered with faded red braid, and corded 
with thick brown cord.” Aunt Anne is here; she has 
“remembered what is due to herself,” and thrown herself 
out of a comfortable home. By-and-bye she takes charge of 
the children at a country cottage. Their mother joins them 
at the week’s end. Her account-books are brought. “They 
are heavy this week, Ma'am,” Jane said, not without a trace of 
triumph in her voice, “ on account of the chickeusand the cream 
and the company.” Aunt Anne explains: * Jane was very imper- 
tinent to me one day, my love, because I felt sure thatafter the 
fatigue of the journey from town and the change of air you 
would prefer that your delicately nurtured children should 
eat chicken and have cream with their second course every 
day for dinner instead of roast mutton and milk pudding. 
White meat is infinitely preferable for delicate digestions.” 
* Yes, dear Aunt Anne,” Florence said sweetly ; and she felt a 
sudden dread of opening the books. 

Finally, Aunt Anne’s imprudence brings upon her experi- 
ences of a terrible and tragic kind. One scene of these darker 
troubles is very powerful and impressive; but it is in the 
ordinary every-day life that the book is 
strongest. ‘There are passages worthy 
of Jane Austen or of “Cranford.” These 
two volumes, with their power of perceiv- 
ing and of rendering the interest and—if 
the word may be allowed—the fatefulness 
of ordinary life place Mrs. Clifford in a 
higher rank than even the very clever and 
vafious work which has gone before. To 
aronse interest in a love story is so easy ; 
to see the interest of a solitary old woman's 
personality, and to make others see it, 
demands higher gifts. 

CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


BYGONE BIRCH. 

° ’Tiz Sicty Years Since. 
{n Etonian Reminiscence. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.)—In this little volume a Grand- 
father recails the old flogging days at 
Eton with manifest contempt for the 
present degenerate times, in which corporal 
punishment at school may be avenged by 
an appeal to a magistrate. I can quite 
understand Grandpapa’s admiration of 
Dr. Keate, who on one famous occasion 
flogged eighty boys with his single arm. 
rere is something Napoleonic about that 
ievement, though I am inclined to 
he personal dignity of the re- 


THE 


Ve Victis; or, 


estion ¢t 
nowned flagellator during the operation. 
Keate employed about “a dozen long rods” 
in this Austerlitz of “swishing,” and, 
th a very dignified air, cast the used 


nes behind him.” I have vivid recollec- 
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A HISTORY OF FURNITURE. 
Illustrated History of Furniture. By Frederick Litchfield. 
(Truslove and Shirley.)—An illustrated history of furniture 
which dismisses the art of Greece, the art of Rome, 
and the art of Egypt in a paltry twenty pages, which has 
but a reference to the Ultima Thule of later Grecian workers 
as taken by the mark of Pericles, which bounds from 
sketch of “ scrinium” to the chair of Peter, which has not the 
detail of Smith in the ground-plan of the Homeric house— 
the Domus Asinorum to him of Smalls—is scarce to be con- 
sidered a history in the broader interpretation of the science. 
But the author hath his plea. Who would write in one 
volume of Piffetti and of Poitou, of Riesener and of Rossi, 
of Rohan, the maitre menuisier, or of Vasson, the bronziste ? 
A “non possumus” meets the question, and the reader must 
take that which careful précis and scholarly choice 
will give him. If he be content to feed upon notes, 
let him satisfy appetite in a sketch of the house of 
the Saxon thane; in a glance at the bedchamber of the 
fourteenth century as Christine de Pisan has it in “ Othea” ; at 
the medieval “ appointment "—blessed word of an imaginative 
upholsterer !—of a bedchamber in the fifteenth century ; at an 
excellent sketch of Renaissance work, at the apotheosis of the 
oak in the historic Elizabethan ; and the glory of the “ Boule” 
as perpetuated by Le Brun. Through many hundred years is 
the record taken from Pericles to Prignot, and through these 
the evolution from the rugged simplicity of the Egyptian stool 
to the massive comfort of the work which the last great 
Exhibition gave. Here are drawings of the superb “ armoires ” 
which Boule made, of the couches in silver which the classic 
taste begot, of beds in ivory and beds in oak, of fauteuils 
designed for anything but comfort, of rooms which were the 
triumph of the Dark Ages, of the chairs for ease wherein the 
“little pockmarked man ”—you recall Thackeray on the four- 
teenth Louis—sat his dames when music was made in the 
palace which Mansard capped and Girardon peopled. A stiff 
affair, the miniature says, but fruitful of discipline and 
deportment, acquired so rarely in a age that knows the luxury 
of the “saddle-bag” and the cunning of the new designer. 
Nor, indeed, does a glance at the beautiful work which the 





ns of the birch, but I also remember that 

personage who inflicted the punish- 

ent a very poor figure. A man, 

rticularly a parson, who stands over a 
ithing, howling boy with grim satisfaction in his barbarous 
task was in my youthfal judgment a grotesque tyrant, quiteas 
remote from any embodiment of dignity as the Giant Blunder- 
rein the old nursery picture-books. ‘Then I would ask Grand- 
papa to consider the gross fraud of the “ mysterious item,” 
which, he says, “occasionally appeared in the half-yearly 
ccannts sent home,” under the head of * Domestic Medicine, 
3a. 6d.” ‘The sixpence was for “ materials (birch-twigs and 
string). and the three shillings represented “labour.” So it 
appears that the dignified Dr. Keate was not above making a 
coarse commercial profit out of his inhuman discipline. Sup- 
posing that he charged the parents of the eighty boys: who 
were whipped in one bout at three shillings a head, he 
must have made twelve pounds by the transaction, to 
say nothing of the extortionate price for the “ materials.” 
From this point of view Keate was no better than Squeers, 
and I rejoice that it is my public duty to point out to Grandpapa 
the flagrant immorality of his scholastic demigod. To birch-a 
boy is barbaric, but to charge three shillings for the opera- 
tion, as if the juvenile cuticle were of the same account as 
beaten carpets, is, if I may borrow from the vocabulary of 

statesmen, an indelible infamy. L. F. AUSTIN. 


DEVONSHIRE DIALECT. 
The Devon; with Other Matters conneetrd 
therewith. By Sarah Hewett. (London : Elliot Stock, 1892.)— 
Archbishop Trench’s happy definition of words as “ fossil 
history” and “fossil poetry” applies with special force to 
provincial dialects. We fear that the doom of these is sealed, 
for “ My Lords” of the Committee of Council on Education 
have decreed their extermination. So the only thing to be 
done is to preserve the rustic speech in sach book-museums as 
Miss Hewett's, who has our thanks for this entertaining 
vocabulary of a county, the mixed and varied dialect of which 
is second to none in expressiveness and richness. Very 
amusing are many of the specimens of phrases as well as 
words, and of the not too rigid tenses of the auxiliary, as thus— 
the “subjunctive present (very irregular !)— 

Ef zo be as I be. 

Ef zo be as yii be there, wuillee tell'n! 


wasant Speech of 


) 
S’pose ‘er be day'd, whot then 
S'pose us be. 
S'pose yii be. 
S'pose they’m.” 
The defect in the vocabulary is that many words given are not 
special to Devonshire but common to other counties, and such 
words should have been so distinguished.—Epwarb CLopp. 


“The Marquis of Carabas,” by Aaron Watson and 


A CONCERT DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV, 


From “ Illustrated History of Furniture” (Truslove and Shirley). 


Exhibition of 1851 brought forth lead us to the conclusion 
that the art of design isa lost one. The triumphs of the ages 
remain, but are added to as the new teachers preach and new 
artists practise in the market-place. MAX PEMBERTON. 


MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, Sc. By Walter Besant. 
(London : Chatto and Windus.)—There are four stories in this 
volume, and a great part of them is entirely free from the 
engrained cheerfulness which the young person has so often 
welcomed in her favourite author. “Verbena, whom her aunt 
of her great mercy called Vera, lived near a cemetery ; she 
did three things—one was strange, and one was good, and one 
was shocking. There isa sombre tone in the story, and the 
character of the heroine is complex. In “'The Demoniac” 
the character of the hero is desperate, and the story itself is 
tragic. We do not imagine that Mr. Besant is trying to 
inculcate pessimism. He is probably too good a novelist to 
wish to inculeate anything. Possibly, he has become touched 
by the time-spirit; possibly he has enlarged his borders 
intentionally. Certainly the new subjects have served him 
very well. ‘The Demoniac” is full of fascination ; its weak 
point seems to us to lie in the character of the hero’s servant, 
who is never quite convincing, but the interest of the story 
as a whole is remarkably strong. “The Doubts of Dives” is 
more in Mr. Besant’s old manner; one character in it, old 
Pinder, is quite delightful. We would that we had the space 
to do Mr. Besant the injustice of quoting some of Pinder's 
opinions on things—especially on the subject of Madeira ; but 
that must not be. There isan amusing preface to this collection 
of stories, which, one hardly need say, is distinctly a volume 
to read. BARRY PAIN. 
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NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 
Edited by Buxton Forman. 


NEW BOOKS 

“ The Aldine Shelley.” 
(Bell and Sons.) 

‘Subjects of Social Welfare,” 
Playfair. (Cassell.) 

* Alton Locke,” by Charles Kingsley. 

* Carlyle’s Cromwell.” Minerva Library. 

“Science of Painting,” by J. G. Vibert. 
137, Gower Street.) 

*Trebelli: A Biographical Sketch and Reminiscences of Her 
Life,” by Marie de Mensiaux. (Henry Potterand Co., 170, 
New Kent Road.) 


by the Right Hon. Sir Lyon 


(Ward and Lock.) 
(Ward and Lock.) 
(Perey Young, 


Lillias 


Wasserman. ‘Three vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie may almost take to heart the story of 
Polycrates. Fortune has, indeed, been good to him. It is not 
merely that he is a successful and popular author. Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Haggard,and Mr. Quiller-Couch (“Q”) are also consider- 
ably under forty years of age, and they, too, are successful and 
popular. But to succeed as a playwright is the ambition of 
nearly every novelist, and few are they who can combine the 
two gifts. Mr. Barrie has done so, His play at ‘Toole’s 
Theatre has held the stage during a peculiarly unfortunate 
season, and now we hear that Mr. Irving has accepted another 
play which may reasonably be expected to hold the Lyceum 
stage for some time. 

Mr. Barrie has been t> Norway, in company with Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome and Dr. Conan Doyle. I am uot sorry, for 
his own sake, that he has altered his mind with reference to 
his next novel. It will not deal with the theatrical life of 
London, as at first contemplated. A very large part of Mr. 
Barrie’s popularity as a novelist is derived from an audience 
which has no interest in the life of the theatres. 

Mr. R. Louis Stevenson's “ David Balfour,” the sequel to 
“ Kidnapped,” is to be issued as a serial in the pages of 
Atalanta, the magazine for children which “L. T. Meade ” 
edits so effectively. Ata/anta is contemplating a number of 
new enterprises of which this is not the least noteworthy. 

One of the most important publications of the present 
month is the new edition of Sir Thomas Urquhart’s “ Rabelais,” 
which Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have promised. ‘The 
publishers claim to have dealt handsomely with Rabelais and 
Sir Thomas Urquhart. They invited a very distinguished 
French artist, Monsieur L. Chalon, to paint a series of oil- 
coloured illustrations, which have been reproduced by 
Dujardin. Prefixed to the translation is an essay on Rabelnis 
(specially written for this edition) by a scholar of European 
reputation, M. Anatole de Montaiglon, whose knowledge of 
early French literature is certainly unsurpassed and probably 
unequalled. Facsimiles of rare title-pages of early French 
editions accompany the introduction. 


All who remember the charming volume of poems by Mrs. 
Chandler Moulton, which Messrs. Macmillan published many 
years ago, will rejoice that the same firm 
are about to reissue that lady’s works in 
two volumes—“ Swallow Flights ” and “ In 
the Garden of Dreams.” Mrs. Moulton is 
counted by many the woman poet of 
America, and she has a large and apprecia- 
tive following in England. 


What very funny things our poets 
sometimes write down and allow to pass 
through proof-sbeet and revise to irre- 
vocable press, without seeing the fun of 
them! I do not mean Jétises such as— 

A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes, 
which result simply from the absence of 
asense of humour. Iam referring to the 
accidents which happen when that saving 
sense is slumbering or when the blind 
spot which we are told exists in every eye 
comes into action. For instance, there is 
the last line of the exquisite “ Moral” 
appended—as a protest against the prosaic 
demand for such incongruities—to the 
Laureate’s “ Day-Dream "— 
An: liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 
So ‘twere to cramp its use, if 
Should hook it to some useful end, 
The slang phrase which this otherwise 
perfectly legitimate use of the words irre- 
sistibly suggests to the reader is almost 
the only one now alive of the once 
numerous’ parasitical growths which 
fastened on the harmless “hook” a 
generation or two ago. I remember one, 
now happily dead, the cynical, doubting 
“with a hook!” It was very rife when 
the Great Eastern, then named Leviathan, 
refused to take to the water. Her refusal was a nine-days 
wonder in 1858, and the jokes were many, but the only one 
I recollect was this mispunctuated quotation, addressed to 
the frenzied Brunel—* Canst thou draw Leviathan ?—with a 
hook!” But this is a digression of anecdotage. 


Why should not Mr. Lang, in his delightful rhyming of 
“Helen of Troy” (just reprinted, to the joy of all lovers of 
good poetry whose shillings are scanty), have avoided this too 
suggestive phrase— 

But Helen was a saint in Heathendom, 
A kinder Aphrodite ? 


The fault, I know, is only in the perverse ear of the reader, 
and the reader ought to be ashamed of himself. But why put 
temptation in his way unnecessarily? A great poet of our 
day, whom I will not indicate more definitely than by stating 
that he received a portion of his education at the University 
of Cambridge, once wrote a sonnet in which he took occasion 
to make severe remarks on his a/ma mater. He did not print 
the sonnet, but someone else took that most improper liberty. 
Doubtless, had the author sent it to press he would have 
altered or expunged one of these lines— 

Therefore your halls, your ancient colleges, 

Your portals statued with old kings and queens, 

Your bridges, and your busted libraries, &c. 


Those who witnessed the playing of “The Cup” at the 
Lyceum will not readily forget the merriment which one night 
greeted a most pathetic phrase, worded and introduced as 
innocently as the mots a double entente in the “ Day Dream,” 
and which would probably have passed in print without 
exciting any alternative suggestion. 


Yet another series is promised by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, the publishers of the Bookman. It is to be 
called “The Bookman’s Library,” and is to be limited to five 
hundred copies of each work issued. ‘The first two volumes 
are nearly ready, and will be published in November and 
December. They are “The Poetry of the Dial” and “The 
Complete Works of Emily Bronté.” The Dial, it will be 
remembered, was the well-known magazine to which Emerson, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and other literary Americans contributed 
during the height of the Transcendental Movement. The 
peculiarity of the Bronté book will be the restoration of 
the text of “Wuthering Heights” to its original form, 
Charlotte Bronté laving modified much of tle dialect when 
the book was republished after her sister’s death. K, 
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At lunch time the cat discusses the situation with the grimalkin 
next door, who is placed in the same predicament. 


The family leave London, and, installed in the country house, forget 
the 


‘harmless but necessary cat,’’ left at home to starve. 











Many were the visions of cream cheese when the moon rose nightly 


The only available inhabited house was in the hands of his 
in the wake of the *‘ milky way,”’ 


movlal foe. In truth, he was but one of many outcasts. 
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In time the microbe and beellas 
them 


have 


diameters, and still have frund room 


might Magi fit 7A 


under the glass for a new species. 





In this predicament they at last hit upon a friend whose scanty means never 
exhausted her charitable inclinations. (A suggestive word in season.) 
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And warm-hearted policemen lodged the starvelings in 
** Cats’ Homes.”’ 


Whereat most of the people in town missed their cats, 
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Dinner time found him seeking the whereabouts of 
the family in vain. 





And numberless were the special inquiries as 
to the whereabouts of that peripatetic rooster 


who always scented dawn in advance. 





Meanwhile, at the seaside, ‘‘A fine old English 
Gentleman,”’ so he subscribed himself, wro'e a 
sympathetic letter to the papers on the cruelly 
of leaving cats to starve in town. 





The family conscience was pricked, but too 
late ; the cat found a home, and ’ tween 
meals feasted on spectacles and knitting 
needles, while the family mourned— 


and did the same thing next year. 








“DO NOT FORGET YOUR CATS!” 
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Q.c. MR. EDMUND ROBERTSON, 

Civil Lord of Admiralty. Born 1846, in Perthshire; edu- 
cited at Oxford, Fellow of Corpus Christi. Barrister, 
Professor of Roman Law. M P. for Dundee since 185, 


K. CAUSTON. SERJEANT HEMPHILL. THE RIGHT HON. 8S. WALKER. 
the Treasury. Wholesale stationer and Solicitor-General for Ireland. Was defeated at Hastings Lor Chancellor of Ireland. Defeated in South Loncon- 
the recent derry at the recent General Election by Mr. Thomas Lea, 


4 Junior Lord of 
printer. M.P. for West Southwark from February 1888 ; by the old member, Mr. Wilson Noble, at 


3534 votes, against 2295. General Election. a Unionist Liberal. 


HERBERT GARDNER. THE MACDERMOT, Q.C, THE HON. C. R. SPENCER. WOODALL. 

Educated at Attorney-General for Ireland. Was defeated by Mr. Vice-Chamberlain. Son of Earl Spencer. Born 
| widow of Captain Byng, ictor Cavendish in West Derbyshire at the recent M.P. for North Northamptonshire 1s*0-5, for Mid- manufacturer, Burslem; Commissioner on Technica 
bridge Instruction. M.P. since 1*80, Stoke-on-Trent and Hanley 


1857. Financial Seeretary, War Office Born 183 


-P. Saffron Walden, Essex. ereral Election. Northamp*onshire since 1885 ; Harrow and Can 
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TWO INDI AN HUNTING PARTIES. 
When our lamented Prince, the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, made his agreeable tour in India, in November and 
December 1889, and visited the important native State of 
Hyderabad, which occupies the larger part of the Deccan, 
proceeding thence to Madras, Mysore, and Travancore, he was 
hospitably entertained by the reigning Nizam, a loyal sup- 
porter of the British Indian Empire. The Prime Minister of 
that State, the Nawab Sir Asman Jah, K.C.I.E.. an able and 
enlightened administrator, who speaks English, and who came 
to London for the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887, met his Royal 
Highness at Bombay, accompanied him to Hyderabad, and 
spared no pains or cost to make his sojourn in that city and 
country pleasant, showing him all that was likely to be inter- 
esting there. In the Nizam’s large deer-park at Surunagar, 
the black buck, a species of antelope, was shot; and the 
Prince also saw that animal chased and caught by the 
cheetah, or hunting leopard, employed for this purpose in 
different places of Central and Southern India. 

We have lately been favoured by Mr. A. Stevens with two 
photographs and brief accounts of other hunting parties 
arranged by Sir Asman Jah for the entertainment of his 
guests. One took place in June last, when the Nawab Fathay 
Nawaz Jung, Nawab Nadir Jung, and Mr. A. Stevens were of 
the party, in the Changlair jungles, where, during the week, 
they killed four tigers, caught five tiger-cubs alive, shot one 
bear, and made “a large general bag of deer and small game.” 
The scene represented is that of the sportsmen, after a day’s 
performance, surveying the dead body of a large tiger. 

The other Illustration, supplied by a photograph which 
was taken last year by Lalla Deen Dayal, of Hyderabad, refers 
to the exhibition of the method of hunting black buck with 
the aid of the cheetah. This took place at the Bashir Bagh, a 
palace and park belonging to Sir Asman Jah, when he was the 
courteous host of the two Russian Grand Dukes, Alexander 
and Sergius, with their party then travelling in India. 
They had been out hunting that day in the Nizam’s deer- 
preserves already mentioned, where the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale had enjoyed the sport in November 1889. 
The cheetah, having been kept without food twenty-four 
hours, is blindfolded with a leather mask, and is brought 
out, chained to a litter, which is placed on a light two-wheeled 
car, drawn by a pair of oxen. The deer, though shy of sports- 
men with rifles, have no fear of a bullock-cart ; they allow it 
to come within eighty or a hundred yards of the herd. Then, 
taking off the leather mask, the huntsmen permit the cheetah 
to see the deer ; he is immediately “ slipped,” and let go at the 


Dr. Volkoff, Count Grabbeé. 














A DEAD TIGER. 


one he chooses, always the biggest and fattest buck. A few 
bounds suffice to catch the unlucky animal, which is usually 
so paralysed with terror as to be unable to afford a good run. 
Pulling down the buck and fastening a deep bite in his neck, the 
cheetah greedily sucks his blood. The spectators ride up on 
horseback or on elephants; the “ shikarees,” or huntsmen, 


Grand Duke Sergius. Grand Duke Alexander, 


then entice the cheetah with a ladleful of blood held under 
his nose to quit his hold of the deer, whose dead body is quietly 
taken away. The leather mask is again put over the cheetah’s 
head, and he is chained once more to thecar. Having returned 
home, the sportsmen can inspect at their leisure as many victims 
of the chase as their cheetah has caught that day. 














TIGER-SHOOTING AND DEER-HUNTING WITH THE CHEETAH, NEAR HYDERABAD, 
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PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE. 
BY CHARLES LOWE. 


XIII.—CLUBLAND. 
As the treatise of the man (he must have been a German) 
who started to write a book on snakes in Iceland consisted of 
the short and simple statement: “There are no snakes in 
Iceland” ; so I, too, at first felt inclined to dispose in a similar 
way of the subject of German clubs. But this would have 
been a much too summary style of narrative, for there are a 
few clabs in Germany—especially in Berlin—though they are 
very different institutions from the palaces of Pall Mall. 
First of all you have the Casino, a sort of White’s and “ Rag” 
rolled into one; then the Union, which might be character- 
ised as a blend of the Pelican and the Jockey Club; then the 
Ressource, which is almost the exclusive resort of the Jews 
of the Bourse; then the Club von Berlin. nicknamed the 
* Millionaire Club” (I know not why), and then the—well, 
that is about all; but in the eyes of the English clubbist they 
would not rank very high in the scale of his own social haunts. 

Clubs are luxuriant plants of English growth, which do 
not thrive on the comparatively barren soil of Germany, and 
most attempts to water them into an appearance of life have 
ended in failure. For this, the main reason would seem to be 
that a club is supported by men of means and men of leisure, 
and that Germany is poor in both classes. When the late 
Mr. Bancroft, the American historian, represented his country 
in Berlin, he used to complain that he could find every kind of 
men there except men of leisure—men with whom he could 
enjoy easy converse while sharing the common pleasure of 
* good-natured lounging, sauntering up and down,” as described 
in the “Castle of Indolence.” The generality of people in 
Berlin, and, indeed, throughout impecunious Germany, are so 
terribly absorbed with the struggle for existencethat they have 
neither time nor means for the luxury of a club, and the only 
wonder is that the few institutions of the kind which grace 
the capital manage to avoid coming to asmash. They would 
certainly do so, as far as mere subscriptions are concerned, 
were it not that their revenue flowing from this slender source 
is raised to the requisite height by the emoluments accruing 
from the practice of card-playing (just as the racecourses in 
Germany would come to financial grief but for the 
assistance of the “totalisator,” or pari-mutuel), a 
practice which is pursued to such an extent as to 
stamp these clubs with a character more akin to that 
of Monte Carlo than to that of any other social resort. 
It is not altogether surprising that the frequenters 
of the Bourse—Hebrews almost to a man—who specu- 
late throughout the livelong day, should merely 
change the scene of their operations and gamble far 
into the night; but it does not altogether accord 
with one’s conception of the national character to find 
that this same passion is also deeply rooted in the 
breast of the native German people, who invest a very 
considerable portion of their petty hoardings in the 
purchase of lottery-tickets, for State - sanctioned 
lotteries are certainly more numerous than savings- 
banks. 

Your ordinary German prefers a lottery to a club ; 
but, indeed, his true club is his beer-house, his Anei pe, 
with its “sanded floor that grits beneath the tread,” 
its well-scoured tables, and its glass, earthenware, 
or metal-lidded mugs, where, at his Stammtisch, or 
table reserved for a particular set of cronies, he can 
sit and spend the evening smoking and swilling 
Seidel after Seidel of his favourite beer, be it Pilsener, 
Patzenhofer, Lager, or Loéwenbriu. It is truly 
astonishing, is the part played by beer and ‘baccy in 
the social and economic system of the Germans, and 
what in England would be regarded as a low and 
vulgar enjoyment is with them quite a reputable and 
unrepellent habit, subordinated to and promoting the 
aims of human intercourse. Can you imagine a 
galaxy of social and political celebrities congregating 
nowadays, say at the Cheshire Cheese, to have a night 
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go in for a regular course of proper training for contests with 
the strenuous oar. But there is no lack of muscle and sturdy 
manhood among them, as I can avouch. Yachting, too, 
especially of the inland kind, is becoming more and more of a 
passion with the nautically inclined ; and I know not where in 
all the world you could see a prettier sight than that which is 
presented on a Sunday by the wood-surrounded lakes which 
stud the amphibious regions around Potsdam and Berlin, with 
their breeze-rippled bosoms thickly dotted with snowy sails. 
The present Emperor himself has given a great impulse to 
yachting by his own espousal of this particular form of 
“ sport,” and the Kiel regatta is one of the events of the year. 

But there is also another kind of “sport” which his 
Majesty, like his grandfather before him, takes special pains 
to encourage, and that is the Turf. Noris this to be wondered 
atin a monarch who calls himself a “ War-Lord,” and who, 
as the supreme commander of one of the finest masses of 
cavalry in the world, has every interest as well in improving 
the breed and training of horses as in perfecting the ait of 
riding among his officers. But, indeed, this is an art which 
is in no country better understood and, practised than precisely 
in Germany, where the haute école is much affected by soldier 
and civilian alike. For your German is nothing if he is not 
scientific ; and just as on the ice nothing will content,him but 
figure-skating of the most complicated yet graceful kind, so 
in the manége his whole soul is absorbed in demivolting, 
curvetting, caracoling, prancing, and practising the pas de 
quadrille. He beats the Englishman hollow at the haute 
école ; but place him with a Shire-bred Briton “ betjveen the 
flags,” and you shall soon see who can get over the ground 
faster. As a cross-country rider, however, German officers 
are making rapid progress under the practice afforded them 
at the numerous race-courses which are springing up 
all over the country, and which are best typified by 
those at Hoppegarten and Charlottenburg, in the vicinity 
of Berlin—race-courses where the jockeys and the sporting 
jargon are all purely English and constitute a claim that the 
boundaries of Greater Britain should be drawn more compre- 
hensively than has been done by Sir Charles Dilke. 

There is little or no cross-country riding in Germany—as, 
indeed, apart from other considerations there could not very 





of it over churchwardens and mild Burton? 
Yet, have I not seen a motley company of deputies, 
diplomatists, officers, African travellers, professors, 
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with hares and partridges, wud her noble forests teeming 
with deer and wild boar, and even an occasional elk! But the 
battue, shooting by system, massacre by military method, is the 
German's favourite form of field sport, as well in the case of big 
as of small game; and the raptures of deer-stalking, that highest 
pursuit of the sportsman, in which a man pits his own cunning 
and endurance against the self- preserving instincts of his 
quarry, are but little courted in Teuton countries. ‘To suchan 
extent have the Germans methodised the pleasures of shooting 
(as what, indeed, have they not reduced to system? ) that at Court 
battues in the old Emperor's time the size of each sportsman’s 
bag, or call it, if you like, the length of each man’s butcher-bill, 
was generally found at the end to be strangely proportionate 
to his rank. The present Emperor too, though only, as a 
matter of fact, a one-armed man, is a singularly good shot 
with his specially made gun, and he never fails to top the list 
of shooters when he is the sporting guest of one of his nobles— 
proof again of the conspicuous talent of the Germans for pre- 
arrangement and system. ‘The Emperor has gone to Huber- 
tusstock to hunt” (“zur Jagd") the newspaper readers of 
England are frequently told by the foreign correspondents, 
those careless and inveterate corrupters of the English 
language, when his Majesty has only gone “to shoot” ; and 
that is a pleasure as pursued in Germany—with its warm yet 
homely hospitalities, its charming landscapes, its venatorial 
customs of the olden time, and its guild-like mysteries of 
Weidmannslust—which is never likely to be forgotten by those 
who have been privileged to partake of it. 








A NEW SEA-LION AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDENS. 
As the Zoological Gardens have been open now for more than 
half a century, it is only rarely, comparatively speaking, that 
an altogether new beast is exhibited to the public—new, that 
is to say, to the collection. During the past week no less than 
four creatures occupying this honourable position have been 
added to the menagerie: the most striking of these is a sea- 
lion, known as Steller’s sea-lion, or, more scientifically, as 
Lumetopias stelleri, The animal shares with the Patagonian 
sea-lion the large tank, but they share it on the 
principle of Box and Cox; when one is disporting 
himself in the water the other is looking on enviously 
from behind the bars of the sleeping-house. ‘This 
ensures harmony, which would otherwise be con- 
spicuously wanting, as these creatures are not of the 
most mild disposition. Both these sea-lions are close 
relatives of the animal which produces that article 
of commerce known as “sealskin,” Itis one of those 
“things not generally known” that sealskin is not 
the skin of a seal ; it is the under-fur of several kinds 
of sea-lions, more particularly of the northern sea- 
bear, which inhabits the same regions as Steller’s 
sea-lion, and is a near ally of it. ‘This is not hair- 
splitting, for there is as much difference between a 
common seal and a seal with ears, or sea-lion, as there 
is between either of these and a walrus. Steller's 
sea-lion does not belong to the Zoological Society ; it 
has been temporarily deposited by the owner of a 
travelling show, and is probably better off now 
than it was formerly. When it first came, it did 
nothing but howl ; it did not even eat. A wily expe- 
dient was therefore resorted to in order to stimulate 
its appetite: a number of eels were turned out alive 
into the pond ; the animal enjoyed hunting for these 
so much that it presently consented to eat some of 
the whitings provided for its refreshment, having 
broken the spell of its fasting. In its native 
country—Californis and the Aleutian Islands—this 
sea-lion lives in company with others; the resting- 
places upon the land are termed “ rookeries” ; though 
‘Why rookeries?” we may well ask. It will be 
noticed that this species has an extraordinarily thick 
neck and a very intellectual-looking forehead—in 
both of which it contrasts with the Patagonian 








animal. The latter is well known to all habitués of 
the “Zoo” for the excellent way in which it catches 








pieces of fish and takes headers for the amusement 





journalists, and Secretaries of State enjoying their 
Hofbrau and their havannahs in what was little other 
than a subterranean cave or den, dark witii smoke 
and dank with beer-drippings? A very good way 
it is, too, of spending the evening over there, when once 
you get accnstomed to it,and when nothing better in the 
shape of social intercourse is to be had. English clubs 
may be very luxurious and refined, if exclusive, centres of 
social enjoyment; but I am rather inclined to think that the 
simpler and rougher correlatives of these institutions in 
Germany—the beer-house and the beer-garden—do more to 
bring men together and to promote the interchange of ideas. 
What in England is a refined Temple of Silence and Solemnity 
is in Germany a rough and jovial Tobacco Parliament. and 
perhaps one subserves its purpose just as well as the other. 


XIV.—SPORTING LIFE. 
From clubland to sporting life the transition is easy, and in 
the latter field the Germans have made greater progress than 
in the former; yet in some respects this progress is still in 
the initial stage, for sporting life and the athletic spirit are 
closely akin, and the main arena for popular gymnastics of all 
sorts in Germany continues to be the field where cannon-balls 
are used instead of cricket-balls. It is the army which does for 
the young men of Germany what athleticism does for the 
youth of England ; but, thongh this athleticism is not fostered 
at the public schools or Universities of Germany, and though 
the military service proves a sufficient safety-valve for the 
superfiuons energy-steam of most young Germans, still the 
life in recent years has begun to take on more 
and of that popular and ontdoor colouring which 
has hitherto been distinctively English, In Germany 
there is a growing class who pay Englishmen the compli- 
ment of “tubbing” like them, dressing like them, and culti- 
vating “sport” like them—so that to have the reputation 
of being a “sportsman” (a title at Berlin which is generally 
used in the sense of “ sporting man,” for the German mind has 
not yet altogether grasped the difference) is now the very 
height of chic and fashionable recommendation. “Sport” in 
Germany inclades every form of outdoor amusement, from 
rowing to horse-racing, and from yachting to the Jagd. The 
cyclist plague, too, has spread to Tenton lands in spite of the 
precautionary measures of the police, who, in Berlin, for 
example, insist upon the wheelmen trundling their vehicles 
through the streets till they reach the suburbs, when they 
may mount. Boating also is a thriving pastime, and the 
Rhine, the Weser, the Oder, the Elbe, the Main. the Vistula, 
and the Spree can boast of some most creditable crews, 
though none of these, however, have yet been able to 
cope with the scullers of the Tyne or the Thames. For 
this the chief reason is that the young Germans who devote 
themselves to Wassersport have not, like the correspond- 
ing class in England, the time—that is to say, the means—to 
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well be in a land which is singularly free, by comparison with 
England, from “ obstacles” of all kinds; but now and again 
cavalry men will indulge in a mounted paper-chase, or 
Schnitzeljagd,as they call it; while at Berlin the officers of 
the Guard regiments may don their pink coats, after the 
manner of Melton Mowbray, and trot ont to the Griine- 
wald—a sort of Prussian Richmond Park, of pines— 
to take part in the annual boar-hunts, or Parforccjagden, 
given by the Emperor in November. Poor piggy, which 
has been rendered innocuous by the drawing of its 
tusks when a baby, is allowed a few minutes’ start after 
being prodded out of its pen; but, as the Griinewald is all 
fenced round, it cannot ultimately escape from the regiment 
of cavalry, escorted by its pack of hounds, which sweeps after 
it through the crackling glades of the pine enclosures, and coops 
it up in some corner where one of the huntsmen may dismount 
and give it the coup de grace with a kind of short curtal-axe, 
But to pig-sticking and its preparatory polo-playing German 
officers have not yet risen—a curious enough thing, when you 
consider that the lance is now the universal weapon of the 
German cavalry; while, as for foxes, they are accounted 
mere vermin and slain as such. Happy is the German sports- 
man who can bag a fox in addition to his forty brace of hares ; 
for be it said that no country in Europe—certainly no county 
in England or Scotland—is so rich in this latter kind of game 
as some parts of Prussia, notably the province of Saxony, the 
Mark of Brandenburg, and Silesia. 

In the case of a battue or Kesseltreiben in the open, the 
beaters and sportsmen—the former armed with wooden 
rattles—form two long sides of a square, which gradually, 
by sound of bugle, expands till it assumes the shape of a 
huge circle; and then this goes on contracting and closing 
in upon all the hares, foxes, &c., which have thus to ran the 
gauntlet of beaters and butchers—the latter, on the circle 
reaching a certain degree of contraction, as signalled to 
them again by trumpet-note, being obliged, for safety’s 
sake, to cease from firing inwards, and let the quarry pass, 
be it ranning or flying, before blazing away at it. To see a 
poor despairing fox doubling and dodging about in an ever- 
narrowing net of this kind till, pitted with innumerable 
pellets at long range, it can foot it no longer for utter want 
of breath, and stops to receive a final and a fatal broadside, 
might be agony to the soul of a Leicestershire squire, 
bnt it is the height of pleasure to a German sportsman, 
Like the heroes of Mr. Rider Haggard, what the German 
Jager longs for, above all things, is blood, and he cares not 
how he gets it, though he prefers mass-murder to single com- 
bat. Germany is full of very keen sportsmen, as how, indeed, 
could she lack such a class, with her fields and woods swarming 
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of onlookers; it is doubtful whether Steller’s sea- 
lion will remain long enough with us to learn these 
tricks, or, if it does, whether it is of a sufficiently 
docile disposition to learn. ‘The angry way in which it barks, 
and the very genuine nature of its attempts to grab anybody 
or anything that comes near it, seems to suggest that education 
would be thrown away. 


The Metropolitan Opera House in New York, situated in 
Broadway, at the junction of Seventh Avenue, a building 
valued at between 100,000 and 200,000 dollars, was burnt 
down on Saturday, Aug. 27: it had not recently been occupied 
for any public entertainments. 


The new City Market of Dublin, situated between South 
Great George Street and Exchequer Street, consisting of a 
large hall with a glass roof, surrounded by shops, was entirely 
destroyed by fire early in the morning of Saturday, Aug. 27. 
The loss of property much exceeds £100,000. ‘Ihe bnild- 
ings were erected by a company, insured for £72,000; and 
several tradesmen, among them Messrs. Pim, furniture mann- 
facturers, whose stock has been destroyed, were also largely 
insured. ‘Twenty shops and a private hotel are swept away by 
this disaster. 

Sicilian brigands, who make, with the. Neapolitan, fine 
romantic figures in Italian opera, have survived thirty years’ 
improved rule in the southern provinces of the kingdom of 
Italy. It requires more than one generation to reclaim a 
rustic population addicted to lawless and violent deeds which, 
under the reign of King Bomba and preceding Bourbons, were 
viewed with more toleration than the crime of patriotism and 
liberal political sentiment; for then, while Baron Poerio, 
Professors Settembrini and Spaventa, and fifty other good 
citizens, languished in chains in the dungeons of Ischia and 
Procida, ferocious freebooters and manslayers went scot-free. 
‘The latest victim of Sicilian banditti, near Catania, is Baron 
Antonino Spitalieri, a country gentleman, who was riding 
home, with four servants, on Sunday, Aug. 21, from the house 
of Baroness Ciancio, where he had been staying on a neigh- 
bourly visit. Six mounted brigands, with magazine rifles. 
attacked the party, bound them, and carried them off, 
gathered more force to the gang, and then stormed and 
plundered the Baron’s villa, where his wife and son,a mere 
boy, showed great courage and firmness. The ruffians ate and 
drank of the best in their captive’s house, with champagne and 
cigars, got a large sum of money, above £4000, and finally 
released the Baron, kissing him and his son with exuberant 
affection when they took leave with the ample ransom. In 
other instances, as in that of Signor Billotti not long ago, 
murder has followed kidnapping and robbery at the hands of 
these genial natives of the snnny South of Europe. . Garibaldi 
has passed away, but Fra Diavolo is still alive. 








BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Who was it, I wonder, that was responsible for the statement 
that tomatoes cause cancer? Anything more stupid in the 
way of an opinion, or any assertion more utterly devoid of 
foundation, it would be difficult to parallel. Yet the belief 
survives, and, what is more to the point, periodically makes 
its appearance in the columns of our daily journals, in the 
form of the inevitable letter to the editor, beseeching in- 
formation regarding the relations of the healthful fruit to the 
dread disease. This year the canard has, as usual, made its 
appearance, and once more medical journalists are called upon to 
break the miserable butterfly on the wheel of scientific scorn. 
That there is not a vestige of truth in the assertion that 
tomatoes may either cause or predispose to cancer, goes 
without saying ; yet the delusion lingers long and obstinately. 
What one feels curious about is the origin of the delusion. 
What suggested it first of al!? Whose authority launched it 
on the world? Who give it credence is more readily 
answered by observing the serious tone which pervades 
the communications to the newspapers. Someone told me 
that when the tomato scare made its appearance a year or two 
gone by, the sale of this fruit in Covent Garden fell off 
amazingly. I trust this falling off has not been repeated, and 
I should consign the myth, were I able to regions reserved for 
exploded canards, compared with which, indeed, th> giant 
gooseberry, the sea-serpent, or even the toad in the rock, might 
be regarded as highly respectable pieces of intelligence. 

I suppose the number of people, not being professed 
scientists, who take an interest in glaciers grows more 
numerous year by year. As a nation, it is to be hoped we 
are beginning to understand more clearly what glaciers are, 
what they do in the way of sculpturing the earth, and what 
they have done in the past in that direction as part and parcel 
of glacial epochs. It should interest us to learn that the 
Alpine glaciers are in a fair way of being regularly and system- 
atically studied for the future, and Dr. Forel’s report on the 
periodic variations of these great ice-rivers will therefore be 
perused with interest by all who incline toward a knowledge 
of outside nature. Dr. Forel tells us that the glaciers of 
Le Valais in particular, and glaciers elsewhere at large, are 
subject to variations in shape. It is added that most of the 
great Alpine catastrophes have been caused by such variations ; 
hence the high social importance of the study of these ice- 
rivers. Glaciers, we are told, extend, lengthen. and arrive at 
their maxima ; they invade fields, destroy chalets, barricade 
valleys, stop the flow of rivers, and create lakes, which, later 
on, burst their barriers and inundate a whole district. 

From the data at hand it is calculated that the periodicity 
of glacier-variation is much larger than was formerly believed 
to be possible. ‘lhe cycle is given at from thirty-five to fifty 
years. Dr. Forel says that if 1850 or 1855 be fixed upon as 
the epoch of maximum of glaciers, they have been steadily 
decreasing in past years. From 1870 to 1875, he adds, there 
has been no evidence of incréase; while a number of large 
glaciers (Arolla, Otemma, Le Rhone, Le Gorner, Xc.) are still 
decreasing or stationary, the Mont Blanc set is increasing ; 
while in those of Le Valais the increase is said to be general 
in character, and is yet far from its maximum, This seems 
to me a new phase of glacier study, and one which, as 
Dr. Forel insists, has a distinct bearing on the public welfare 
of his country. 





I am sorry to observe that the horse-ailment known as 
“glanders” appears to have assumed a very undesirable 
prominence of late days in London. The unfortunate point 
in the matter is that glanders is capable of being transferred 
to human beings, and the public safety would, therefore, 
seem to be threatened by what, on all hands, is agreed to bea 
preventible source of danger. What is wanted is the system- 
atic overlooking of stables and their inmates. That which has 
been done for cows and cowsheds should also be done for 
the horse. It is an unfortunate matter that glanders is 
a communicable disease, and that public drinking-tronghs 
must undoubtedly be regarded as the chief source of 
contamination. As usual, glanders is a germ-induced disease, 
and doubtless it is the discharge from the nostrils of the 
affected horses which is the chief means of infection. 


Since the appearance of my last paragraphs on the “ gold 
cures”? for drunkenness, I have to chronicle the fact that 
Dr. Keeley has gained at least one medical adherent in 
London—Dr. J. Edmunds—who regards the Keeley cure as 
valuable in the treatment of inebriety. Admittedly this 
testimony is in Dr. Keeley'’s favour, and I am glad, in 
common fairness, to be able to chronicle the fact, although, 
of course, Dr. Edmunds's own experiences will have to be 
published in detail before we can deal with them as evidence, 
From some correspondence which has been handed to me, I 
gather that Dr. Keeley feels himself aggrieved at the tone 
of certain remarks of mine on his system of treatment 
expressed in these pages a few weeks ago. Let me hasten 
to assure Dr. Keeley that no remarks of mine were 
intended to reflect upon his professional character in any 
sense. I do not know Dr. Keeley at all, and I can, 
therefore entertain no personal feeling whatever in the 
matter under comment. But let me ask Dr. Keeley to bear in 
mind thatit will seem somewhat singular for him to single 
out my remarks for special mention, in the face of all that has 
heen said of his pretensions and of his treatment by the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, and by the medical journalsas well. 
And Dr, Norman Kerr and Dr. Keeley have been giving one 
another, not the retort courteous, but the retort bitter, in the 
course of a very hot correspondence lately published in the 
medical journals, 

With these details before me, and having regard to the fact 
that my criticisms had reference to Dr. Keeley’s “cure,” and 
not to Dr, Keeley himself, I repeat I fail to see where my 
offence lies. Dr. Keeley not only offers his system for criticism 
of scientific kind, but boldly challenges such criticism. He 
must not feel too sensitive, therefore, if people cannot see 
eye-to-eye with him in the matter and merits of his “cure.” 
I have no bias either way; but what I said before I say again : 
that Dr. Keeley’s “gold cure,” as well as the other “gold 
cures” at present being promulgated here, are discounted, to 
begin with, by reason of their secrecy, and by the fact that 
they do not, apparently, contain “gold” at all. Along with a 
good many other people, also, lam keeping an open mind on 
the matter, and waiting for proofs that “gold cures” for 
drankenness really accomplish what is claimed for them. 
When such proofs are furnished to the waiting world, I shall 
most gladly examine them. Meanwhile, let Dr. Keeley rest 
assured that in attacking his system, or rather in criticising 
it, there has never been any intention on my part to be per- 
sonal in any way. While criticism must be dealt out with a 
free hand, in my case, at least, the liberty of criticism will 
never be allowed to degenerate into license or personal abuse, 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


J SMITH (Milbrook, Jersey).—The reply to R takes R is Q B P takes P, mate. The 
B P at Q Sth cannot retake, because it is pinned by the Q. 

K (Bailey's Hotel).—(1) W W Morgan, jun, New Barnet. (2) There is no chess club 
to our knowledge of the kind mentioned, but you will always get good play at 
Simpson's Divan in the Strand. 


J W SHaw (Montreal).—Thanks ; we are glad the game pleased you. 


SORRENTO (Dawlish).—We cannot see how Black can avoid mate when the proper 
continuation is played, 


R K Lea THER (Ringmore).—We shall be very pleased to give the games you for- 
ward our most careful consideration, 


Correct SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2509 received from S W Chettle (Adelaide) ; 
of No. 2515 from O H B (Barkly East); of No, 2516 from O H B, and P V 
(Trinidad); of No, 2517 from O H B, P V,and Henry Clarke (Bangalore); of 
No. 2518 from P V and James Clark (Chester); of N 19 fre 
(New York), P V (Trinidad), James ¢ and A H ¢ er (Bay City, Mich.); 
of No, 2520 from BW La M 1e; of N ames Clark, and 
BW La Mothe; of No. erris Vi (Turkey , 
W H Thompson (Teneriffe ames Clark,and A H B; of No, 2523 from R Worters 
(Canterbury), Monty, L & u (Vienna), Vi (Turkey), T Owen, C E Perugini, 
A W Hamiltoniell (Exeter), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), Lieutenant 
Micholen, R.N.. N W (Salisbury), Emil Ramm (Hamburg), E M (Devizes), and 
W H Windus (Henfield). 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2524 received from R H Brooks, J F Moon, 
Martin F, H_ B Hurford, HS Brandreth, Blair Cochrane (Clewer), Mrs Wilson 
(Plymouth), T G (Ware) EH,W Wright, T Roberts, Shadforth, Bluet, Julia 
Short (Exeter), L Schiu ¢ 
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A Newman, W R Raillem, W P Hind (Scarborough), Monty, F J Knight, W R B 
(Plymouth), C E Perugini, J Coad, G Joicey, and R P Glover. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2522—By R. KELLY. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1, BtoQ B 3rd Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2526. 
By A. F. MACKENZIE, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN HULL. 

Game played between Messrs, FREEBOROUGH and PIILirs, 
wirk (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | Wire (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th | 15. Kt to Q 2nd P to K Bath 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P 16. P to Bath Kt to B 3rd 
3. Kt to K B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 17. P to K 5th P takes P 
1. P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th 18. Q P takes P Ktto Kt5th 
5. Kt to K 5th P to K R 4th 19. Castles (Q R) K to B sq 


Olt style, but — still occasionally | 20. Kt to B 3rd Q to K sq 
faveured. B to K Kt 2nd is the book | 21, Kt to Kt 5th B takes Kt 
move, Very weak, but it matters I ttle. 


Black's game was lost long ago, 
22. R P takes B R to R 2nd 
3 23. Bto BSth(ch) K to Kt 2nd 
9. P takes P P to Kt 6th 24. Kt to R 4th B to K 8rd 
B to K 2nd is better play, and, in| 25. B takes B Q takes B 
answer to Ib to K 3rd, B takes P (eh), | 26.Q toQ B 2nd Q takes R P 
and the game is about even, 27. Kt takes P (ch) K to R sq 
10, Kt to B 4th B to K 2nd 28, Kt takes P Q to R 8th (ch) 
» A of ar ette Surely Kt to R 4th was better, threaten- 
Of no use now. Bto R 3rd is better, | ing to wing oF B by Kt to Kt oth (ch), 
11. Kt to Kt 2nd KttoQBé3rd | «ec. 
12. P to B 3rd R to Kt 2nd |} 29. Q to Kt sq 
B to B 3rd, to give his cramped | 30. Kt takes P 
position more freedom,is more to the | 31. B to Q 4th 
purpose. 32. Kt to B 6th Kt takes Kt 
13. Q to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 33. K P takes Kt R to Q 2nd 
14. B to K 3rd Kt to R 2nd 34. P to B 7th (dis ch) and wins, 


R to R 2nd 
P to Q 3rd 


6. B to B 4th 
7. P to Q 4th 
&. Kt to Q 3rd P to B 6th 





Q to R 5th 
Q to B 5th 
R to Q sq 





At the City of London Chess Club the officials are busy making up and 
arranging the lists for their coming winter tournament, which is expected 
to beat record. Mr. Frank Hamond has won the Mocatta prize, while 
Mr. R. 8. Topham and Mr. D. L. James have added their names to the list of 
prize-winners in the last spring tournament. 

The fine problem given above took the first prize In the St. John's Globe 
two-move tournament, and we think our solvers will find it well worth their 
attention, 

A challenge has been issued by a representative meeting of the Northern 
Chess Clubs for a grand match, North vy. South of England. The strength 
of the teams is suggested as not less than fifty or more than one hundred 
a side, confined strictly to amateurs, and the place of meeting one of the 
Midland towns. The line of division is drawn across Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire, and we shoull think there onght to be little difficulty 
to find south of that latitude chessplayers of sufficient enterprise to take up 
the gauntlet thus thrown down by the North-countrymen. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


Sad, indeed, must be a calamity which falls athwart the 
pleasure of holiday-making and changes its joy to grief as the 
recent deaths of two little girls by drowning at Llandudno 
must needs have done to their friends. The safe flatness of 
those sands, and the absence of any currents or holes, did not 
prevent the two poor little maidens from somehow falling and 
choking beneath the shallow water. There is never a summer 
season passes by without several similar incidents taking place. 
Yet they are inexcusable. Of course the poor children so sadly 
snatched away have never been taught toswim. But now in 
every large town there are facilities for acquiring this useful 
art, at so small a cost that even poor people’s children should 
be able to learn ; and middle class parents, who pay heavy fees 
for the teaching of comparatively useless accomplishments, 
should certainly not fail to include this important art in their 
children’s curriculum, for they never know how soon it may 
prove of even vital consequence, 

The less children are driven and urged in the water, the 
more readily they will in the long run learn to swim. ‘They 
need, in the first place, to be shown the very simple move- 
ments of the arms and legs, and then to be patiently held up 
as often and as long as they desire to practise. Flinging a 
child in deep water or forcing it to test its own half-acquired 
swimming powers by suddenly taking away the support that 
it still believes to be keeping its head above the water seems 
to me quite mistaken. The one and only thing needed to learn 
swimming for a healthy child is self-confidence. Once it knows 
the strokes—and that much can be learned in one lesson— 
it has only got to believe that those movements, steadily 
repeated, will sustain it, and the thing is done. But 
that assurance will only be gained by its being encouraged to 
try. with a certainty of absolute safety behind. Hold the 
child up very lightly, and tell it that it is really bearing its 
own weight, but never, on any pretence, deprive it suddenly, or 
without its own consent, of all support. Most children soon 
desire to test their own progress, and, finding themselves 
successful in keeping up for even a few strokes, will soon go 
on alone with ease and confidence. But if a child seems slow 
and timid, never mind ; do not press it or scold it, or jeer at it. 
By-and-bye, encouragement, help whenever it is sought, and 
letting alone judiciously at intervals will be found to have 
given the moral steadiness needed. ‘The earlier in life this is 
taught the more easy it will be for child and teacher. ‘Travellers 
tell us that in the South Seas children can often swim before 
they can toddle; and on the Nile little creatures are seen 
gaily frisking about far from the bank. 

Indeed, all such simple but combined muscular movements 
as those of swimming are really far better and more easily 
ncquired before the mind is developed than afterwards. They 
have much of the character of involuntary muscular action, and 
are more interfered with than aided and directed by taking 
thought. A woman of any age can learn to swim, but it 
would be far better that all little girls should be taught, and 
leave no old ones to learn. Voor girls as well as rich should 
learn. The suggestion, however, that all Board schools should 
have swimming-baths attached to them seems to me to involve 
needless expense. ‘The various parishes should supply baths, 
not limited to the use of school-children, but open to them at 
certain times at a nominal fee. Baths attached to and used 
only for schools would stand empty and useless for hours 
together, and the money that they would cost the public 
could be applied to the far greater good of the greater number 
by multiplying the supply of general baths. 

Butsome peopleseem to suppose that the powersand functions 
of School Boards are of a far wider and more general character 
than in fact they are or ought to be. An amusing discussion 
is going on about this matter in Winter's Weekly just at 
present. It was begun by Miss Florence Marryat, whose 
skill as a writer of fiction is, perhaps, inconsistent with 
strict attention to accuracy. She opens with a story as 
wild as those spiritualistic adventures of which she was 
telling us a whileago. This one is of the head master of a 
Board school, who informed her that he is forbidden to 
administer any corporal punishment, in consequence of 
which, when he tells a boy in school not to fidget or talk, the 
boy answers with a blood-curdling oath, and the master dare 
not correct him! Further, this singular master added that 
he is * not allowed” to teach his scholars any religion. Miss 
Marryat then complains that “the School Board have 
ordained that these children shall be taught geometry, 
geology, the use of the globes, and to play the piano,” all 
which causes a strain on their intellects that renders them 
permanently dull, so that the female portion cannot learn 
how to make a poultice or boil a potato, and the males are 
only fit to be crossing-sweepers. “It’s all along o’ the School 
Board, Lady,” averred a crossing-sweeping urchin to Miss 
Marryat—so she says—‘“I passed the highest standard there. 
And there ain't nothing I can do but sweep a crossing.” 

That boy and that head master are a pair—as real and true 
as the ghosts that Miss Marryat so often sees! The pity of 
such inaccurate wild diatribes is that they conceal the real 
need that there is for some reforms in the system of 
elementary education. It has, indeed, been amended already, 
to some extent, within my knowledge. A point at which I 
have persistently laboured for long, both as a member of the 
London School Board and ‘as a journalist—the unpractical 
character of the needlework demanded—is reformed, at least 
partially. Microscopic stitches are no longer held the one 
thing needful, Girls are taught cookery under most large 
Boards. Boys are not, however, instructed at all in the use of 
their hands after they leave the infant schools, in which 
they do knitting and Kindergarten work; and they should 
be taught to handle simple tools, for training the muscles 
early to combined action. Again, in all Board schools 
religious instruction is given, but it would be an advan- 
tage if it were less of a memory exercise and more a 
moral training than it usually now is, though a good teacher 
can make it a moral lesson. But neither members of School 
Boards nor those who elect them are directly responsible for 
these things, for the arrangement of the subjects and the 
methods of teaching rest not with the Boards, but with 
the Central Government Bureau, the “ Education Department,” 
the head of which changes with the Ministry. This Department 
issues an annual “Code,” which controls the local elective bodies 
completely. Miss Marryat’s final words are a denunciation 
of the ladies on School Boards; she is sure they cannot be 
mothers! Well, the heads of the Education Department are 
not mothers, at any rate; and they, and not the lady members 
of School Boards, dictate the education of girls in elementary 
schools. But, on the other hand, the Department (sooner or 
later) listens graciously to any persevering and sane criti- 
cisms or wise suggestions from outside, and especially to the 
advice of lady members about the training of girls. Unfor- 
tunately, so few ladies are willing to encounter the expense 
and publicity of school-board elections that there are not 
enough of them to influence the Department efficiently. There 
is ample work in this direction for many more sensible and 
philanthropic ladies than have as yet given it their services, 
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B. W. LEADER, A.K.A. 
AN INTERVIEW. 

Actnated by a practical as well as artistic sense of beauty, 

Mr. Leader has elected to make his home in the lovely stretch 

of country which lies between Guildford and Dorking, close 

to the pretty village of Shere. 

Burrows Cross was built by Norman Shaw for the late 
Frank Holl, who used it merely as a summer residence. 

Shortly before 

his death, Mr. 

Leader bought 
ZS the house, and 
ae) commission ed 
the architect 
to add a large 
wing and 
studio to -the 
original struc- 
ture. To those 
at all familiar 
with M r. 
Leader's later 
work, the 
scenery imme- 
diatel) sur- 
rounding Bur- 
rows Cross will 
e full of 
pleasant mem- 
ories. The 
splendid 
clump of fir- 
trees has 
played its part 
in many a 
breezy “ Leader,” and at all times of the year the wide stretches 
of stubbly grass and yellow furze bushes, backed by the expanse 
of sky and clouds resting on the horizon line of a distant 
range of downs, provide the master of Burrows Cross with 
as many “studies” of ever-changing colour as he is likely 
to desire. 

“T found that I could not paint anywhere but in the real 
country,’ said Mr. Leader, smiling, as he led the way through 
the hall and billiard-room—the latter Mr. Holl’s one-time 
atelier—to his beautiful airy studio, which, though innocent 
of any so-called * properties,” contains a great carved black oak 
bookcase and an eighteenth-century writing-table, now used 
as a store cupboard for a choice selection of old Worcester china. 
Persian rugs lie on the polished floor, and over the marble 
fireplace hang the tiny first sketches of some of our host’s 


MR. 


Mr, B. W. LEADER, A.RLA. 


best known pictures. 

Four large canvases, on which Mr. Leader is now actually 
working. are supported by easels standing two deep, and lighted 
by the great window which takes up the whole north side of 
the studio. 

Mr. Leader delights in all good painting for its own sake, 
and possesses quite a unique collection of old landscapes and 
modern artists’ works. In the 
studio hangs Linnell’s “ The 
one of its owner's 

possessions, od 
think man who painted 
that picture,” he says slowly, 

vas one of the masters 
English landscape art 
very fond of what 
i early nineteent! 
urt. Look at this ‘Gler 
of Mark Centney, a 
by the way, exhibited 
loan exhibiti 


Brook,” 
favourite 


the 





re are not many 
ld paint like 
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* When I was twenty-three years of age the Academy, to 
my surprise and joy, accepted a little study of cottage children 
blowing bubbles. It was well placed by the Hanging Com- 
mittee, and a certain Mr. Currie, of Philadelphia, bought the 
picture for £50. I could scarcely believe in my good fortune, 
and no money received since has afforded me half or a 
quarter the satisfaction and pride that the worthy American's 
cheque for £50 gave me on that occasion.” 

* After that I suppose you made your way rapidly? 

“My second exhibited picture hangs in this room,” said 

Mr. Leader, shifting one of the easels and disclosing a small 
painting of a pretty Dutch-like cottage interior—a young 
mother rocking her 
baby to sleep. “Few 
people would  recog- 
nise this as mine. It 
was painted in 1856, 
and during the 
autumn of the same 
year I paid a visit 
to Scotland, which 
decided my vocation. 
Till this holiday 
ramble, I had never 
seen anything higher 
than the Malvern 
Ilills. I turned my 
attention to landseape 
art, with the result you 
know of.” 

“And in your 
wanderings in search 
of the _ picturesque, 
what kind of scenery 
did you prefer?” 

‘I prefer English 
landscapes, although I 
have spent many inter- 
esting and profitable 
months in Switzerland. 

Then, I am fond of 

Wales, and have 

proved my affection 
for the Principality by 
returning there for 
fresh subjects year 
after year.” 

Among Mr. Leader's best-known works, * A Welsh Corn- 
field” and “The Village and Waterfall of Bettws-y-Coed ” 
were exhibited in the spring of 1872-3; and three years later 
he went on a sketching tour in North Wales with Sir R. 
Collier, which resulted in a numberof charming presentments 
of hitherto little-known Welsh scenery. " 

“Of course, now I devote myself to sunny Surrey. This 
county is full of infinite variety. I have got a little movable 
iron studio, which enables me really to paint out of doors with- 
out being exposed to the stress of wind and weather. One can 
work much longer in the air without getting tired than indoors. 
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he other | 
painters ofte 
iders in 
Think of Raphael, 


Politicians,’ 


his magnum oy 


begin at the very 
my father, E. 
Leader Williams, was engineer 
} Severn Navigation 

and was anxious 
me up to his own 
but he himself 


evinning 


nmission, 
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y fond of art, and 
to give up all his spare 
to painting, so I 

» that this gave me the 


sup- 


first idea of becoming an 


And did yon begin early 
Well, I sold my first picture when I was nineteen ; but I 
could only paint at odd times, for my father was naturally 
yosed tomy making art the staff of life ut by the time I 
was twenty I had exchanged the making of plans for the 
more alluring pursuit of drawing what I saw around me. But 
I never had any ‘lessons.’ Everything I know I have learnt 
by myself, or, rather, through the constant study of Nature.” 
“And did you not find it very up-hill work—I mean from 


the practical point of view?” 
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MR. LEADER IN HIS STUDY. 
Besides, I am a great believer in drawing inspiration straight 
from Nature. Every day I learn something new of Nature in 
her various moods.” 

I asked Mr. Leader whether he made use of specially pre- 
pared colours. 
~ “Tam often asked that question by young artists. I always 
them, ‘Yes, I do: they are red, blue, and yellow.’ 
Seriously, anything can be done with those three colours. I 
conld show you a number of pictures entirely composed of 
yellow ochre, cobalt blue, bright red, and white.” 

“I suppose you make a great many preliminary sketches 
before you begin one of your large pictures?” 
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“I spend about a week doing a number of stniies of the 
scene I have it in my mind to paint, Coing, ronghly speak- 
ing, two sketches a day—one by morning, one by afternoon 
light. I go on till I have thoroughly learnt the landscape 
in all its phases. I then combine ‘the sketches into a 
monochrome of the same size that my picture is to be. 
From this monochrome the painting as you finally see it 
is done.” 

“Then you are a believer in the 
white?” 

“ Most certainly Iam. If a picture does not look well in 
black and white, it will never come out as it should do in 


rower of black and 


HOUSE AT BURROWS CROSS. 
colours. Light and shade are literally «verything in land- 
scape art.” 

“And how long does the actual painting of one of your 
large landscapes take you?” 

‘I generally commence painting in those 
pictures which are to be in the following Academy. ‘‘lhe 
Manchester Ship Canal’ was only begun just before the 
Christmas of last year. My eldest brother, Mr. Leader 
Williams, was making the canal, and so every opportunity of 
studying the place I had selected was afforded me. It was 
rather out of my usual line of work,” concluded Mr. Leader, 

smiling, as he showed me a 
finished sketch of the powerful 
picture which attracted so 
much attention in last years 
toyal Academy. 

Although Mr. Leader does 
most of his painting during 
the antumn and winter months, 
he spends the spring and 
summer travelling about in 
search of subjects, and takes 
innumerable artistic “ notes’ 
of the places he has visited. 
He begins work at nine o'clock 
in the morning and continues 
painting till lanchtime,return- 
ing again to tle studio till 
light fails him. In the clear 
air of the Surrey hills there 

is no need to put away palette 
and brushes on account of 
the dreaded fog. 

Married in the August of 
1876 to Miss Mary Eastlake, a 
niece of the late President of 
the Royal Acalemy, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Mr. Leader is the 
father of five boys and girls, 
whose pervades the 
painters charming country 
house, especially when his son, 
a Charterhouse schoolboy, is 
home for the holidays. The 
twenty acres of gorse, heather, 
and bracken round Burrows 
Cross make a delightful play- 
ground, to say nothing of the 
beautiful glimpses of scenery 
which may be seen from every 
partof the grounds and from 
every window of the home- 
stead. Inside and ont there is 
much to rejoice the eye. A 
fine study by Etty, a Salvator 
Rosa, a beantiful example 
of Meyerheim’'s work, 
Jacques's “Sheep Pasture,” ar 
exquisite little David Cox, 
several examples of modern 
Dutch work, remarkable. for 
their broad, pure colouring, 
and last, but not least, in the 
dining - room, sjouguerean’s 
“ Shepherdess,” a pictare full 
of deep feeling and simple 
power, recalling the Madonnas 
of his earlier method, prove 
the value of Mr. Leader's 
discrimination where the 
works of his brother painters 
are concerned. Upstairs the 
walls of the corridors are 
lined with numerous engravings of Mr. Leader’s own works. 
It has been noted that a favourite method adopted by 
Mr. Leader in the treatment of his subjects is to present dark 
masses, trees and other objects, set against an evening sky, 
with the snnlight still glowing on the distant hills. ‘his 
peculiarity lends itself especially to production in black and 
white or sepia. An example of such effect may be specially 
observed in his “ Welsh Churchyard,” a picture exhibited in 
1863, in which a group of almost black yew-trees stand “ like 
mourners watching over the tombs”—a striking picture, 
ultimately bought by Mr. Gladstone, and now hanging in 
the hall at Hawarden Castle. 
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The will (dated June 2, 1887) of the Right Hon. Menry 
Thynne, Earl of Harewood, late of Harewood House, Leeds, 
who died on June 24, was proved on Aug. 19 by Lord 
Hillingdon and the Hon. Hamilton John Agmondesham Cuffe, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £352.000. The testator gives £4000 to his wife, Diana, 
Countess of Harewood, and the use, for life, of the plate at 
Goldsborough Hall, formerly used by his mother and now 
used by his eldest son, Viscount Lascelles; he also gives her 
the option either of Goldsborough Hall or Moor Hill House as 
a residence; any of his furniture and effects at Harewood 
House of a permanent value, and at her death the plate left to 
his wife for life, are made heirlooms to go therewith. He 
bequeaths £200 per annum to his daughter, Lady Mary Diana 
Lascelles until marriage ; and the fand to be set apart to meet 
such annuity, the moneys receivable on the policies of insur- 
ance on his life, all his investments, and the balance due on 
his private account with his bankers, between his younger 
sons. The gifts to his daughter and to his younger sons are in 
addition to the sums charged in their favour on his settled 
estates. All his real estate is devised to go and be held with 
his settled estates. The residue of his personal estate he leaves 
to his eldest son, now fifth Earl of Harewood. 

The will (dated April 15, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
Oct, 28, 1891), of Mr. George Henry Pinckard, J.P., F.S.S., 
late of Combe Court, near Godalming, and 12, Grove Road, 
Regent’s Park, who died on July 23, was proved on Aug, 22 by 
William Stebbing and George Cutcliffe, two of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £299,000.: 
The testator confirms his marriage settlement, and directs 
payment to the trustees of the £20,000 he thereby covenanted 
to pay, to be held upon the trusts of the settlement. He be- 
jueaths £2000 per annum for the benefit of his wife, Mrs. Rosa 
Pinckard, during widowhood ; £10,000 each to his nieces, 
Louisa Stebbing, Emmeline Clough, and Clara Lathbury ; 
£5000 each to his niece Ann Pinckard Stebbing and his great- 
nephew William Pinckard Delane Stebbing; his leasehold 
residence, 12,Grove Road, with the furniture and effects, to his 
great-niece, Caroline Mary Withall; and liberal legacies to 
other of his relatives, and to executors, servants, and others. 
He also bequeaths £200 to the vicar and churchwardens of 
each of the parishes of Chiddingfold and Winkleigh, to 
provide, on the second twenty-fifth of May after his death, 
n day of rejoicing for the poor of the said parishes, 
in grateful recognition of his living for many years to render 
essential services to the said parishes; and the property left 
to him by his brother, Dr. Richard Pinckard, which he 
derived under the will of their uncle, Dr. George Pinckard, 
and shares in the Clerical, Medical, and General Life 
Assurance Company, to his great-nephew Frederick Butler 
Clough, on his attaining twenty-eight, if he shall have been 
admitted a member of the Royal College of Physicians or other- 
wise been legally authorised to practise as a physician, and he 
is required to take the name of Pinckard. The Combe Court 
estates he devises, as to Combe Court mansion house and 
pleasure grounds, to the use of his wife, for life or widowhood, 
and, subject thereto, to the use of his great-nephew George 
Ifenry Coles, for life, with remainder to his first and other 
sons successively, according to their respective seniorities in 
tail male. It is made a condition that his great-nephew takes 
the name of Pinckard. A farm and lands at Cramhurst 
Witley, Surrey, he devises to the Rev. Robert Henry Lathbury. 
Cert presentation and other plate, articles of vertu, and 
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pictures are made heirlooms to go with his mansion house. 
All his wines, liquors, and jewellery he gives to John Coles; 
his household stores, horses and carriages to his wife, absolutely ; 
and the remainder of his furniture and effects to his wife, for 
life, and then to the person who shall succeed to his settled 
estates. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his said great-nephew George Henry Coles. 

The will (dated March 24, 1890) of Major-General Sir 
George Henry Waller, Bart., J.P., D.L., Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, late of Woodcote, Warwickshire, who died on 
Feb. 9, has been proved at the Birmingham District Registry 
by the Rev. Ernest Alured Waller, Brownlow Richard 
Christopher Tower, and Brabazon Campbell, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£61,000. The testator bequeaths his wines, consumable stores, 
horses, carriages, and harness to his wife ; certain plate and 
family jewels to his wife, for life, and then to go as heirlooms 
with the Woodcote estate; his furniture and effects to his 
wife, for life, and then to the person who shall become entitled 
to his mansion and real estate ; £1000 to each of his younger 
children ; and the residue of his personal estate, upon trust, 
to pay £250 per annum for the maintenance of his eldest son 
until twenty-one, and then £300 per annum during the life of 
his wife, and the remainder of the income to his wife, for life. 
At her death such residue is to go to the person who shall 
succeed to his real estate. He devises all his frechold property 
to the use of his wife, for life, with remainder to his first and 
other sons successively, according to seniority in tail male. 

The will (dated July 25,1887), with acodicil (dated Aug. 4 
following), of Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
late of The Thorns, Sevenoaks, Kent, who died on July 19, 
was proved on Aug. 16 by Frederick Willmer Clark and 
Alfred Ashley Clark, the sons, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £34,000. The 
testator leaves £200 and a horse and carriage to his wife, 
Mrs. Henrietta Clark; his furniture (except any she may 
not require, which is to be divided between his children) to 
his wife, for life; £3000 to his son Frederick William ; 
Linden Cottage, Sevenoaks, and £1000 to his son Alfred 
Ashley ; £2000, upon trust, for his son Edward Travers ; 
£3000, upon trust, for his daughter, Mary Edith ; 246 and 
248. Regent Street, and £8000, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life; £500 to Emma Pannell; and legacies to servants 
according to length of service. As to the residue of his 
property, he gives one fourth to each of his sons Frederick 
Willmer and Alfred Ashley; one fourth, upon trust, for his 
son Edward Travers; and one fourth, upon trust, for his 
daughter, Mary Edith. 

The will (dated July 8, 1889) of Mr. William Newsome 
Baxter, late of Moss Lodge, Thornton-le-Moor, Yorkshire, 
brewer, who died on April 18, was proved on Aug. 22 by Mrs. 
Emma Baxter, the widow, Robert Adams Gilling, and George 
Dowson, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £28,000. The testator leaves £500 to his 
wife: his residence, .Moss Lodge, with the furniture and 
effects, and £300 per annum to her, for life or widowhood ; 
and £150 per annum for the maintenance and education of 
each child under twenty-one. On his youngest child attaining 
twenty-one, he gives £7500, upon trust, for his daughter, 
Ethel Carlotta ; and the residue of his property to his two sons, 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
Aug. 12, 1886. and June 1, 1892), of Miss Mary Cooper, late of 
Inglefield, Milford, near Godalming, Surrey, who died on 
June 23, was proved on Aug. 18 by Percival Moses Parsons 
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and Percy Rexford Parsons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £21,000. ‘The 
testatrix bequeaths £100 each to the Surrey County Hospital, 
the Royal National Life-Boat Institution, and the Royal 
Hospital for Women and Children. Waterloo Bridge Road ; 
and many liberal legacies to relatives, servants, and others. 
The residue of her estate, whether real or personal, she leaves 
to Elizabeth Cooper (the widow of her late brother, Edward 
Cooper), and her consins, Anne Love Parsons, James Parsons, 
and Percy Rexford Parsons, in equal shares, 

The will (dated May 14, 1889) of Miss Emma Marianne 
Breeze, late of 4, Vernon Terrace, Brighton, who died on 
July 6, was proved on Aug. 17 by Frederick William Salzmann 
and George Anson Whealler, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £6676. The testatrix bequeaths 
£500 to St. Mark’s Hospital for Fistula and Diseases of the 
Rectum, founded by her late brother-in-law Frederick 
Salmon; £200 to the Providence Row Night Refuge for 
Deserving Men, Women, and Children, Crispin Street, and 
Raven Row, Bishopsgate Without, both free of duty; an 
annuity of £40 to her nephew Percy Howell Salmon; and 
some other pecuniary and specific legacies. Her share and 
interest in an estate at Sittingbourne, and the residue of her 
property, she gives to her cousin, Richard Radford Robinson. 








In his annual trade report, Mr. Hayes Sadler, British 
Consul at Chicago, gives some interesting statistics relative to 
the size and growth of Chicago. In 1830 the population of 
Chicago consisted of 70 persons, in 1832 it had increased to 
200, and in 1833 to 350. It 1837 it was incorporated as acity ; 
it comprised but a very small part of its present site, and a 
census then taken showed 4170 inhabitants. In 1850 the 
population was 29,963, ten years later 112,172 ; in 1870, 298,977 ; 
in 1880, 503,185 ; and in 1890, 1,208,669, an increase of 705,484 
in ten years. The city is still increasing. and now contains 
about 1,300,000 inhabitants. Chicago now extends along the line 
of Halsted Street, a distance of 21} miles (says the British 
Architect), and from east to west at the broadest point 
103 miles; it covers an area of 115,328 acres, or 180°2 square 
miles, and is almost entirely surrounded by magnificent boule- 
vards, stretching for about 35 miles, and expanding here and 
there into extensive parks. In 1890 there were 127,871 
dwellings and 220,320 families, or an average of 1°72 families 
to each dwelling. Last year 11,805 buildings were constructed, 
covering a frontage of 53} miles, at a cost of £11,134,600, to 
which may be added probably 20 per cent. for completion 
beyond the estimates. ‘he river frontage extends 41 miles, 
and the lake frontage 21 miles. There are 2332 miles of streets, 
and counting the boulevards 3164 miles; miles of 
streets are paved, of which 481 miles are paved with wood and 
231°3 miles with stone. ‘The park and boulevard system 
covers 2597 acres. Nearly 100 miles of fresh sewers were laid 
last year, with pipes varying from 9in. to 9ft. in diameter. 
Education has kept. pace with the general advance; there 
are 218 schools, seating 125,000 pupils, and costing £1,130,000, 
86 per cent. of which is raised by taxation, and the balance 
derived from school property. Three years ago the appropria- 
tion did not amount to half that sum. The total trade in 
1891 is estimated at £300,825,000 against £284,500,000 in the 
preceding year, or a little less than one-third of the total bank 
clearings. In 1850 the total trade was, in round numbers, 
£4,000,000 ; in 1860, £20,000,000 ; in 1870, £77,000,000 ; in 1880, 
£186,000,000 ; in 1885, £198,000,000; in 1890, £284,000,000 ; 
and in 1891, £300,000,000. 
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MARIANI WINE 


TONIC & STRENGTHENER ee 


OF THE 


ENTIRE SYSTEM, 


AND 


RENOVATOR 


OF THE 


VITAL FORCES. 








Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: Dr. FLEMING found it “particularly 
“Tt has always largely helped to give me | efficacious during convalescence after 
strength to perform my arduous duties.” fevers; and for the relief of general 
debility, especially in the aged,” 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD alludes to it 
as “ » 2 - aw » whie as > : 
as “the admirable wine which has so often | py, w, H. FLINT certifies to its ust 
rescued me from exhaustion. h.ving “materially aided in the re- 
establishment of appetite and the restora- 
tion of nervous energy.” 


Sir MURELL MACKENZIE wrote: 
“T have use the Mariani Wine for years, 
and consider it a valuable stimulant, 
pirticularly serviceable in the case of Dr. FOWLER, after an extensive trial, 
vocalists,” found it “a very valuable adjuvant in the 
treatment of nervous exhaustion,” 

Dr. LEONARD CORNING, author of . 
“Brain Exhaustion,” says: “It is the Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY used it 
remedy par excellence against worry.” largely “in convalescence from fevers an.l 
general nerve debility with weakness of 
the heart’s action,” 

Dr. J. G. HAMMOND says: “Nothing 
repairs so promptly the injurious effects 
of over indulgence on the nervous | wadame ALBANI declares it to be 
system. . : ; 

“invaluable tn vocal fatigue.” 


Specially Prescribed in Cases of 
BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 
[main OCA, Do, PEROT oss zi | sae Gee Ga aoe & came ecbibial Dr. LINGARD, after several trials, 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, i le PARIS, 41.B° ———* ‘h / period, after unusual strain,” et “reliable in restoring impaired 
mn an ; i ality, 
Dr. FINCH alludes to “its power to 
SLEEPLESSNESS, sustain and to fea the vial frees when aha ; ny yn a Saute 
overtaxed,” excellent wine.” 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
CONVALESCENCE, 
iz.: Per Bottle, 4s. ; Half-dozen, 22s, 6d.; Dozen, 45s. 
VOICE FATIGUE. WILCOX & CO., 239, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANI holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 
N.B.—The Public are requested to ask for “* MARIANI WINE,” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations often worthless, and consequently disappointing tn effect. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF HAMPSHIVE. 


Hampshire. By T. W. Shore. (Elliot Stock.)—The history of 
a county is often very dry reading, and to all but its own 
people profoundly uninteresting, ‘This Mr. Shore has happily 
avoided by attempting, as he tells us he did, “ to’ ‘lace briefly 
before the reader the outlines of the history oc Hampshire, 
with a sketch of the conditions and institutions inder which 
the people have lived in past ages, rather than to chronicle in 
detail all the historical events which have he pened within 
it.” The result is a very readable book, which leaves on the 
reader's mind a definite and even picturesque impression of 
the various races who have in turn possessed the court”, and, 
indeed, the whole country, of whose earlier history Hampshire 
and its capital formed the chief stage. 

“ No county,” says Mr. Shore, “ offers a richer field for the 
study of prehistoric archeology ; there is not a stone in the 
fields of Hampshire or in its walls which has not something of 
scientific or antiquarian interest.” Of these, as well 2s of the 
old-world names, customs, and relics, Mr. Shore has ma 'e good 
use, and his description and translation of this un‘ ‘ritten 
history, in the earlier chapters, form one of the most interest- 
ing portions of his book. The stone implements and weapons 
are the only trace left of a people who lived and hunted in 
Hampshire before its present valleys were formed, and when the 
elephant, the reindeer, and the ibex were numbered among its 
fauna. Much later came the races who built the renowned 
barrows, or tumuli, who raised also the large earthworks or 
fortifications still observed in certain high lands and marshy 
grounds, who first hollowed the “ dew-ponds ” in which on the 
chalk hills the precious water is even now collected, who 
first lighted in honour of their gods the midsummer fires t’ at 
blazed yearly till long after the Reformation, who reared the 
fine aisles of Stonehenge, and have left an equally indelible 
memorial in the syllables of well-known Hampshire names, 
like Lyndhurst, Yarmouth, Andover. 

In the “chester” of more than one local name the Roman 
has left his mark, as well as in his roads and other relics, 
massive and imposing as his own character. Silchester, where 
excavations have discovered the ruins of villas, forum, baths, 
and amphitheatre, was evidently one of the many seats of this 
colonising people, whose rule here, as elsewhere, was mainly 
beneficial ; who taught their British subjects, as Mr. Shore 
reminds us, the arts of brick-making, glass-making, basket- 
making, and charcoal-burning, introduced the fallow deer 
and the pheasant, and first planted in Hampshire the chestnut, 
the laurel, and many other exotic trees which have thriven so 
well in its congenial soil and tempered climate. 

“In the English Chronicle the earliest example of English 
literature” begins the recorded history of England with the 
coming of the Saxons, who seem so permanently to have 
impressed both the features of Hampshire and the character 
of its people. The Saxons, who “disliked the life of cities, 
and lived for the most part in ‘hams, or homes, scattered 
along the banks of the rivers or in the glades made by the 
‘cleres. or forest-clearings,” have bequeathed to us the “ tons,” 
the “ fords,” the “leys,” the “hursts,” and the “bourns” so 
familiar to Hampshire ears, as well as the dialect fast dis- 
appearing before popular education and the new journalism. 


Even now, though intersected with railways, the- modern 
Hampshir has points of likeness with the Saxon province. 
“ Those quiet homesteads in the valleys, lying in the midst of 
hedgerows, orchards, and meadows, or those lonely farm- 
houses on the hills, often sheltered from the wind by a ring 
of trees, with the deeply-worn old lanes, or hollow ways that 
lead to them, are often on the sites of primitive West Saxon 
settlements, ard more closely resemble them than the larger 
hamlets and vi lages into which they afterwards grew.” 

In his chapters on “ Monastic Life,” on ‘* Manors and 
Hundreds,” and on “Remains and Legends of the Middle 
Ages,” Mr. Shore gives a graphic account of mediwval Hamp- 
shire, witu the lords spiritual and temporal of its manors, 
its powerful ‘:nights and abbots, who not merely possessed 
the land but administered justice to their lieges, holding 
court leets as well as manor courts, with power to fine, 
to imprison, to scourge, and even to hang offenders ; 
when quit-rent was paid in service instead of money, 
and, by a kind of co-operative farming, inherited from 
Saxon times, the soil was ploughed and sown and reaped in 
common ; when hundreds, as well as boroughs, were amerced for 
murders and serious offences, and, when once the hue-and-cry 
was raised, everyone who saw the felon was bound, whether at 
work or at play, to join in the cry and the chase till he was 
caught. Then, too, bands of robbers infested the Hampshire 
woods, troops of pilgrims visited the shrines of St. Swithin 
and of other wonder-+ urking saints, chapmen carried from 
place to place the wares now so easily ordered and transported 
by post, and the cmef business and pleasure of the year 
was transacted at the great fairs like that of St. Giles at 
Winchester, the meeting-place of foreign as well as English 
merchants. 

Over all this medieval life the Church is represented as 
exercising a kindly and often beneficent sway. We read of 
the building not only of minsters and abbeys, of which the 
county is still proud, but of hospitals and refuges for the way- 
worn, the infirm, the sick, and even the leper; of religious 
orders, like the Cistercians at Beaulieu, tilling industriously 
their wide estates, to the benefit of later generations ; of the 
Franciscan friars cleansing the streets of Southampton, and 
bringing thereto pure water from distant springs ; of the first 
of public schools founded by William of Wykeham ; of hermits 
who ferried travellers across the ford, led them by dangerous 
places, and on St. Catherine's Hill, in the Isle of Wight, tended 
the only light which then guided the mariners in the Solent. 

Of the ancient system of local administration, one relic has 
only lately been extinguished by the agricultural depression of 
the last few years. Some of the old courts had been kept alive 
only by an annual feast. The suitors “ were sworn on the 
jury, addressed by the steward, considered what they had to 
do, and found nothing. 

“They thereupon made their presentment, and waited for 
the well-known sounds of the dining arrangements. Since the 
last court meeting a change had, however, occurred, and one 
who eared nothing about ancient courts had come, and with 
him harder agricultural times. The suitors waited and waited, 
and when at last they realised the sad truth that no dinner 
was to be had, they resolved, before they separated, that never 
again should that court be held; and they have kept their 
resolution. Thus inglorionsly has perished one, if not more, 
of the ancient courts of Hampshire, which had met annually 
for perhaps a thousand years, and which, under the ancient 








conditions of rural life, had, no doubt, often safeguarded the 
rights of the inferior tenants.” 

As to the future of Hampshire, Mr. Shore suggests that the 
“home industries of which it was the seat during the Middle 
Ages” may return to a county that possesses in its steadily 
flowing chalk streams and its tides enormous sources of 
power. A new departure, too, is not impossible or improbable 
if, as some discoveries at Dover and other places have lately 
seemed to show, coal may be numbered among the treasures 
of Hampshire. If so, Mr. Shaw predicts “ Hampshire will 
again become a manufacturing county, and its commerce will 
be greatly expanded.” To this the lovers of Hampshire, who 
are not also its landlords, may be excused from saying “ Amen.” 
The county at least is solvent, its County Council is in the 
proud and exceptionable position of having incurred no debt, 
and while the condition of things is as good as this we may 
reasonably object to see this land of clear air and pellucid 
waters converted into a province of the “ Black Country.” 


Six men were killed and three severely injured on Aug. 24, 
at the Yniscelyn colliery, near Brecon, by an accident with 
the chain for lowering a “ bridle” of trams down an inclined 
drift to a shaft ninety yards deep. 


The Chapter of St. Peter's Cathedral have submitted to the 
Pope the designs of a golden throne, which that chapter, in 
co-operation with those of all the other Roman Catholic 
cathedrals in the world, will present to his Holiness on the 
occasion of his episcopal jubilee next year. ‘The throne is 
designed in Gothic style, and will cost 500,000f. 


The Isle of Man, whose interesting scenery and unique 
history are now more widely known, through }:.. Hall Caine’s 
powerful works of romance, has attracted over 1'°,000 visitors 
from England this summer, in the months of May, June, and 
July, to which must be added those arriving in August. 
Manxmen ought to erect a statue of Mr. Hall Caine. 


French lady wild-beast tamers and exhibitors are really 
too daring. Madame Mars, at Flers, on Aug. 27, having 
entered a cage of bears, was seized by one of the brutes, who 
bit and tore her body in forty places. Her husband and son 
came to the rescue in vain. ‘The bear was shot, but the 
unfortunate woman is not likely to live. 


The screw steam-ship Anglia, of the Anchor Line, when 
about to quit the Hooghly, the river of Calcutta, on Ang. 24, 
struck on a sandbank in Jellingham Channel, near Saugor, 
and suddenly capsized. ‘Three sailors in the forecastle, Mr. J. 
Gourlay, the second engineer, and the men in the engine-room 
were drowned. The passengers and remainder of the crew 
were saved, 


The directors of the Manchester Ship Canal, in their half- 
yearly report just issued, state that they must at once apply 
for Parliamentary powers to raise at least £1,500,000, in 
addition to the capital already authorised. and they rely on 
the Corporation of Manchester for this financial assistance. 
Their estimate of expenditure, delivered in September 18%}, 
has been increased by £1.391, 284. The salt and other traffic 
from the Weaver and Shropshire Union navigations is exempt 
from toll and will yield no revenue ; but the directors.have 
been obliged to construct wharves and jetties for its accommo- 
dation at Saltport, on the lower part of the Ship Canal. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 
DR. TASSINARI. 


Dr. Tassinari has carried out a series of experiments 
with tobacco smoke upon the germs of various infectious 
disorders, with results which are satisfactory. 


Smoke: passed through a hollow ball 
Cholera bacilli had a fatal effect upon germ life. 
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These are a few specimens out of many thousands of Healthy Children 


reared on MELLIN’S FOOD. 
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LORD GRIMTHOR-PE ON THE LINCOLN 
JUDGMENT. 

: Lord Grimthorpe has written an address to the Protestant 

' Churchmen’s Alliance, of which he is president, on the judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s case. He says that the law is no longer to 
be deemed settled by any decision of either of the two Supreme 
Courts, which need not henceforth regard the decisions of 
their predecessors as more than opinions of an inferior court 
or of any other competent persons. Legally, no doubt, that 
had always been so. The question practically interesting was, 
what effect was the judgment to have on those who still pro- 
fessed the old Protestantism of the Church of England and all 
its great authorities of three centuries? Fortunately, they 
were able to answer “ None,” for the judgment ordered no such 
persons to do anything they had not done, or to abstain from 
doing anything they had done hitherto. ‘The Archbishop said 
that the Bishop onght to abstain from certain things, and it 
was said that he obeyed, whether the “inferior clergy ” 
of his party do or not; a great many do not. Some 
persons, Lord Grimthorpe proceeds, found more satisfaction 
than he could get in the declarations of the Archbishop and 
the Court above, that none of the things they permitted had 
any symbolical meaning or origin, which was Dean Stanley's 








view of many ceremonies, dresses, and decorations. Their 
historical conclusions might be right, and would be useful 
if they induced the doers of those things to declare, in 
any way that would convince mankind of their sincerity, 
that they did not adulterate the wine for any reason 
except that they believed it was adulterated at the first 
Lord’s Supper, or cremated candles against the sun for 
any reason except a symbolical one, or “put themselves and 
their communion-tables into fancy dresses never heard of for 
three centuries in this Church, except for the same reason that 
Rome does, which itself copied many of its ceremonies and 
exhibitions from its Pagan predecessors. But they might be 
sure that not one of the ceremonialists would have obeyed the 
Queen if that Court had advised her Majesty to reverse the 
Archbishop's judgment, and that some bishops would have 
taken care to find some plausible excuse for vetoing any 
attempt to enforce such a royal order. 

In conclusion Lord Grimthorpe says that no human being 
can have read either of these judgments without seeing that 
the conclusions are first and the arguments for them ‘after- 
wards. “ Although in the actual circumstances (I mean after 
the Lambeth one) this may have been ‘a judgment of policy, 
not law,’ as Sir Fitzroy Kelly and the Ritualists always called 
the Ridsdale one, that cannot alter my opinion of this Court 
as professors of history and logic or of law ; or of the wisdom 
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of the Church Association in starting such a prosecution, 
which has only undone a vast deal of the good they did 


before.” 


An international and historical exhibition is to be held at 
Brussels next April, illustrating the origin and progress of 
the newspaper press in all countries of Europe, America, and 
other parts of the world. 


A British protectorate is to be established over the Ellice 
Islands, to the east of New Guinea, in the West Pacific Ocean. 
If.M.S. Curagoa has been sent to perform this act. ‘The Gilbert 
Islands, to the north of the Ellice group, were lately annexed 
by H.M.S. Royalist. These islands are chiefly valued for the 
Sydney copra trade. 

There is hope of a further reduction of the uniform two- 
pence-halfpenny rate of letter postage to the British Colonies, 
which came into operation Jan. 1, 1890. A letter from Sir 
James Fergusson, the late Postmaster-General, with one from 
Lord Knutsford, late Secretary of State for the Colonies, dated 
Jan. 21, 1892, has just been published. It shows that a two- 
penny rate for all the British dominions was favoured by the 
late Government. This rate might hereafter be accepted by 
all foreign countries. 
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Liver Pills. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 
Forty 

In a Vial. 
Sugar Coated. 
Purely Vegetable. 
Cure Torpid Liver 
Without Fail. 
Of all Chemists, 
1s. 1)d. 
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FAMILY MOURNING 


Assistants sent with full assortment of 


Experienced 


Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 
without expense to Purchasers. 


PETER ROBINSON, REGENT ST. 


The Largest Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 
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192, REGENT STREET. 
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125, REGENT STREET. 
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4;CZEMA Perfectly Cured.—ECZEMA driven | I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, correct al] disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointmeut is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs,old wounds, gout, rheumatism. 


at 2/; 3/6 


5/6 & 7/- per bottie | 








4 from the system. ECZEMA entirely eradicated. Send 
stamped addressed envelope to B.A,,“ Mercury ” Office, Bridg- 
water, Somerset. “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 








Watk ER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Lilustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 

JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street 








Silver Cases, 


PY BENSON'S WATCHES. 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
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Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Ts fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Case 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches. 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


Gold Cases, 
















All the Watches shown here 
sent Free and Safe, at our 
risk, to all parts of the 
World, on receipt of Draft, 








For further particulars see 
Benson’s New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 28, to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on application to 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST €5 ~~ 2 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


er made at the price, THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- THE STEAM FACTORY- 


Ev 
MENT, Compensation Balance. Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 
Keyless Action,in Sterling Siiver Crystal Glass Cases, £5, A . a E N O N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


neat and elegant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


have been sold, 


Silver Cases, BENSON’S Gold Cases, 


“FIELD.” 254 





ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c Specially 
ulapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers. Officers, &c.. 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
receivec 

In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 18-carat 
Gold, £25; or Silver, £15, 
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DN ea ge il am ah Sasi FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS GRATIS. “It isa wonderful garment—a luxury.”--The World. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d 
Telegraphic Address, * Negretti, London."* Telephone No. 6583. “ 7 
- SMALPAGE & SON, 
THE 41 & 43, Maddox Street, Bond Street, London, W 
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HIG EST Ht NOURS 


AT ALL EXHIBITIONS 
Is a Hand Camera especially designed : for 
CHOCO LAT = MEN | ER Amateurs. It is the most compact’ instrament £15, £30, £50, £75, £100, £158. 
4 re ee Seed Goh oS made, and with it the largest number of exposures | Indian Outfits, £30, £54. 
BREAK PAST, can be made with the least number of operations. Full particulars post free 
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Cloths, li4d. erch ; St : Hue arn rn 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


Price, ry 6s. - ; ; 
Weiwht, 7 : 2} in, ROBINSON & CLEAVER (™ trap teimcrcc), BELFAST. 








| The only Portable and Complete Machi ne extant. Unique in 
| its Simplicit y IXORA BREOhI AIDA 
The “Times refers to this Machine as follows: “A new PERSONAL LOVELINESS 

ay an ’ ‘ 
j os. * whe . S eachens is greatly enhanced by a fine ‘set of teeth. On the other | ED. PINAUD' S$ } QUININE WATER 
i ave nothing hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing | ld-renowned hair 
i PI df Lg Be _ Perret we. ts features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of recent theorem tsa onc nae bens is 
i : ; 
i Guaranteed to do better work and in greater variety than this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every ’ 
y other Type-Writer in the world. morning with that supremely delightful and cffectual | ED. PINAUD ) IXORA. SOAP 

se best soap known, 


any ot 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT | ‘Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 


| | Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
| 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W. 
Soe G 


| 74, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


| COCKLE’S 











which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 


ANTIBILIOUS 
P l is i. Ss. remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to thei ir ir pretty mouths. 


(100 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
a a ae VER, 

-—aiibe Wiaaaak is S. @ ai g Lavender 
On BILE. 

({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS —_ oe W ater. 
t ND ESTION 


FO! 


: —emneenenpnen Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. Sold throughout the Country. 




















(0c KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. | Manufactory : 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. ESTABLISHED 


POR -HEAKTBERS 


| — ze G, EK. LEWIS'S “ARIEL” GUN. 



















| 
| Sydney, 
1879 and 1880; 
Melbourne, , ‘ , , . 
' ~e menewns. WEEnevER We are now making the annexed well-known and tried gun as a light gun, which we 
Not ion tiie have named “THE ARIEL,” and though made as light as 5 to 6 1b., 12 Bore, it is 


1880 and 1881; 


| Calentta, 1884. SHOWN. 








strong enough for all charges, and this strength and lightness is obtained by a new arrange- 
ment of action and locks. Price from 15 G@uineas. Invaluable for use in hot climates, 
where weight tells. : 

As Hammerless from ZO Guineas. 


THE 


“GUN OF THE PERIOD” 


IS OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


Our 5-Guinea Farmer’s Double C.F.B.L. Gun is 
the Best Value ever offered. 


DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 10 GUINEAS. 
SINGLE EXPRESS RIFLES FROM 7 GUINEAS. 


Our Stock of Sporting Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers 
is the largest in England, embracing every latest novelty. 


See Land and Water, July 4, 1891; also Shooting Editor’s 
Report, Bazaar, May 1, 1891; and Ironmongery for July 1891. 


p 





183 pages, Illustrated, for 






season 1892, ready, describing 





every Gun as to weight, bend, 
&c. Price 6 stamps, or 1s. 
per registered post abroad. 





Go. ze. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Maker, 32 and 33, Lower r Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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